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CHARLES RADZIMINSKI: PATRIOT, EXILE, PIONEER 
By Stanley F. Radzyminski* 


An historical marker located on U. S. Highway 183 in 
Southwestern Oklahoma, two miles north of Mountain Park, 
bears this inscription :** 


CAMP RADZIMINSKI 
Site 2 Miles West 


Established September 1858 by four 
troops of crack 2nd Cay., under 
Major Earl Van Dorn. Named in 
memory of Lt. Charles Radziminski, 
a former member of the Regt. 

HE. Kirby Smith, Cornelius Van Camp, 
Fitzhugh Lee, W. B. Royall all 
served here. Permanent type build- 
ings never erected; Post abandoned 
by Army, Dec. 6, 1859. 

A strange turn of events brought the subject of this 
story, Charles Radziminski, a Polish Revolutionary exile, 
to a lift of adventure and useful service in his adopted 
country. He took part in the Polish revolution against 
Russia in 1830-31, was interned in Austrian prisons for 
three years, and finally came to United States as exile 
in 1834. He was engaged as a civil engineer in Virginia 
and he fought as an officer in the United States Dragoons 
during the war with Mexico. As surveyor and later secre- 
tary for the United States-Mexican Boundary Commissions, 
he crossed, on foot and horseback, hundreds of miles of 
harsh terrain in the Southwest.! He later served as an 
officer in the old Second Cavalry in Texas under Colonel 
Robert E. Lee and finally met an untimely death in 1858. 


Charles (Karol) Radziminski was born in Warsaw, Po- 
land, in 1805 while Europe was in the midst of the Nanoleon- 
ie Wars.2, Nothing is known about his early life in Poland, 
his immediate family or details of experiences in United 
States. No diaries or photographs have been found in the 
National Archives or other sources. The Radziminski fam- 


*Stanley Francis Radzyminski, M.D., Chief Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation, Veterans Administration, Marion, Indiana, was born in Poland, 
and came to the United States in 1912. He received his A.B. degree from 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 1927; and his M.D. degree 
from Loyola University School of Medicine, Chicago, Tllinois, 1931. His 
war service, U.S. Army 1940-45, included overseas duty in the South Pacific 
and on Okinawa. He commanded an Army Field Hospital as Lieutenant 
Colonel Medical Corps.—Ed. 

** Roadside Marker erected by Oklahoma Historical Society, 1950. 

ree Francis Bolek, Who is Who in Polish America, (New York, 1943). 

id. 


Radziminski Coat of Arms.—Armorial General. By Jean Baptiste 
Riestap (Sauvegarde Historique, Lyons, France, 1950). 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 


https://archive.org/details/the-chronicles-of-oklanhoma_winter-1960-1961_38 4 
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ilies lived in and north of Warsaw, in the old Polish province 
of Masovia. They were, for the most part, small land own- 
ers, with some professional people and government officials 
among them. The town of Radzymin (Radzimin, on old 
maps), located about fifteen miles northeast of Warsaw, was 
the original seat of one of the Radziminski families. 


Following the Congress of Vienna, national freedom 
eeased to exist in the war-torn country when Poland was 
again partitioned between its powerful neighbors—Russia, 
Austria and Prussia. The Poles rebelled in 1830 against the 
political and other oppressions imposed upon them by the 
Russian government, under Tsar Nicholas I, and the Grand 
Duke: Constantine, Governor General for Poland. The Poles 
mustered a volunteer army, drawn from all walks of life, 
under the leadership of Generals Chlopicki, Dwernicki, 
Skrzynecki, and other officers who formerly served in Na- 
poleon’s Grand Army. The revolutionary army was equipped 
with only such material which was readily available in the 
country. Lack of adequate material, leadership and support 
from other countries was to handicap the Poles in their 
struggle for liberty. Charles Radziminski had his first 
military experience to the Polish Revolutionary Army in 
1830-1, at a youthful age. 


The Revolution continued for about a year and was sue- 
cessful at first, but was eventually crushed by the numer- 
ically superior Russian Armies under the command of 
Generals Dybich and Paskevich—Erivansky. The Poles 
sought help from the other European powers, but none came. 
Austria and Prussia decidedly opposed the revolution. 
France and the United States were sympathetic with the 
Polish cause but were not able to help the Poles materia'ly. 
Both countries, after the revolution was suppressed, offered 
asylum to many Polish Revolutionary exiles.* 


As the success of the revolution ebbed in the fall of 
1831, several Polish military units, hard pressed by Russian 
armies, crossed Prussian and Austrian frontiers and laid 
down their arms. They were interned and eventually im- 
prisoned by these powers. Charles Radziminski was in one 
of the units which crossed the Austrian border. He was in- 
terned in an Austrian camp from 1831 to 1834 at Berno, 
Moravia, and, later at Trieste, until his departure from 
Austria. The enlisted men were forced to return to Russian 


3 Arthur Sliwinski, Powstanie Listopadowe, (London 1946). 
4 Ibid. 
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Poland. The officers had a choice between returning and 
facing exile to Siberia or emigrating to those countries which 
would offer them asylum. An agreement between the 
Austrian government and United States, negotiated by the 
Polish National Committee in Paris under Marquis de 
Lafayette permitted many of the Poles interned in Austria 
to emigrate to the United States. 


On March 31, 1834, two Austrian frigates, the Guer- 
riere and the Hebe, commanded by Commodore Bandiera 
arrived in New York with 235 Polish exiles. A third ship, 
Iipsia, arrived a short time later with 50-60 more. Many 
of the emigrees settled in cities and towns along the Atlantic 
Coast, as far as Louisiana and Texas. While a great majority 
remained in the Fast, some received free land and settled 
in Illinois, as well as other Midwestern states. Many ex- 
iles experienced extreme hardshin due to financial diffi- 
culties and their unfamiliarity with the Enelish language. 
Moreover, they had no official backing or dinlomatie snnv- 
port of their native land which was oceunied by the hostile 
power—Russia. Charles Radziminski was among these ex- 
jles.6 He settled in Washineton. D.C., and was eventually 
engaged as a civil engineer with the James River Kanawha 
Canal Companv of Richmond? This comnanv was organi7ed 
in 1835 to develop and mairtain a eanal running narallel 
to the James River, from Richmond to Buehanan, Vireinia. 
The canal was an imnortant waterwav during the years 1840- 
1861. It fell into disuse durine the Civil War and was 
eventually abandoned and replaced by a railroad. 


On Mareh &, 1847, after the onthreak of war with 
Mexico. Radzimingki received a rammission as Second Tiien- 
tenant of Tnfantrv. annointed from T.onisiana. He was 
transferred to the Third Reciment. Tinited States Dragoons, 
Anril 9, 1247. a newly oreanived reciment of Tight Cavalry, 
authorized hv Coneress for the duration of the war. This 
reciment was commanded hv Colonel Fdward G. W. Rutler, 
a West Pointer of St. Tonis, Missouri. Other prominent 
officers in this reciment were Maior Lewis Cass. Jr., din- 
lomat, son of Tewis Cass, statesman, and governor of 
Michigan. and Maior William FH. Polk. brother of President 
Polk, ex-minister to Naples.8 While in the Third Dragoons, 


5M. Heiman, Z Przeszlosci Polskiey w Ameryce. Szkice Historyczne, 
(Buffaln, 1997). 
een J. Lerski, A Polish Chapter in Jacksonia America, (Madison, 
7 Ralek, op. cit. 
fees Cadmus M. Wilcox, History of the Mexican War, (Washington, D. C. 
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Charlies Radziminski served in a company commanded by 
_ Captain Alphonse Duperu of Virginia which took an active 
,combat part in Mexico.2 Captain Duperu’s company par- 
ticipated in battles near Vera Cruz, Contreras and Churu- 
busco. Other units of the Third Dragoons fought at Molino 
del Rey, Altixco, and Mexico City.” The regimental head- 
quarters was located at Camp Mier and later at Matamoros, 
Mexico. 


Charles Radziminski served as Regimental Quarter- 
jmaster from June 15 until October 17, 1847. He was ap- 
pointed regimental adjutant, March 16, 1848, to replace the 
former adjutant, Lieutenant Edward McPherson, who was 
/killed in a duel at Camp Mier, Mexico. He served as 
adjutant until he was honorably mustered out with the 
‘entire regiment on July 31, 1848, at Jefferson Barracks, 
_Missouri.!! 


Following the Mexican War, Radziminski returned to 
his civilian profession as a surveyor and civil engineer. He 
was engaged until 1851 as assistant to Lieutenant Colonel 
James D. Graham of the Topographical Kngineers in the 
office of the Northeast Boundary Commission in Washing- 
ton, D.C.!2. This commission completed the survey, accord- 
ing to terms of the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, to end the 
long disputed boundary dispute between Maine and New 
Brunswick, Canada. 


Colonel Graham was assigned in the spring of 1851 to 
‘the U. S. Mexican Boundary Commission and was on his 
‘way to Texas and New Mexico. Charles Radziminski joined 
‘Colonel Graham and a staff of other officials at San Antonio, 
‘Texas, May 10, 1851. The party proceeded by wagon train 
‘to El Paso del Norte to join the U. S. Commissioner John 
‘Russell Bartlett and his large staff of engineers, surveyors 
and technicians, who were engaged to survey the new 
U. S.—Mexican boundary. A Mexican Commission, under 
General Garcie Conde’, and Jose Salazar y Larregui, was 
working together with U. S. Commission to settle the 


9Land Bounty Grant issued to Charles Radziminski, 1850, National Ar- 

chives, Washington, D. C. 

10 John Frost, A Pictorial History of Mexico and the Mexican War, (Phil- 
adelphia, 1862). 

11F, S. Heitman, Historical Dictionary of the U.S. Army, (Washington, 
1 : 

“ee Lieut. Col. John D. Graham, “Report on the Boundary Line Between 
U.S. and Mexico”, Senate Executive Document, 32nd. Congress, (Washington, 
1853). 

13 Graham, op cit. 
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boundary extending from the mouth of the Rio Grande to 
the Pacific Ocean.'4 


Radziminski was on the staff of Commissioners John 
R. Bartlett, Robert W. Campbell, and later Major William 
H. Emory, Topographic Engineer, from May 1851 to July 
1856. He assisted in the survey of boundary along the Rio 
Grande River, initially as assistant principal surveyor. The 
commission labored under difficulties because of many dis- 
putes between its members, thus delaying the progress of 
the survey. As a result of mounting disputes, Radziminski 
was sent to Washington by Commissioner Bartlett on August 
16, 1851, with dispatches to Secretary of Interior, Honorable 
Alex H. H. Stuart, for instructions to settle the disputes. 
He returned to El Paso in January, 1852, with important 
directives which eventually speeded the progress of the 
survey and changed the organization of the commission.’® 


There was much correspondence between the disputing 
members of the Commission and between the commissioners 
and the Secretary of the Interior. On return from Wash- 
ington, Radziminski wrote a letter to Major Emory, who 
was on a field trip along the boundary, informing him of 
important dispatches from Secretary Alex H. H. Stuart. The 
letter is given here in its original form as an example of 


his personal correspondence :!6 
Dona Ana, New Mexico 
January 26, 1852 — 8AM 


Major: I understand from Skillman, whom I met nine miles from this 
place, that you intended to start on yesterday morning from El] Paso 
in search of Mr. Bartlett; and I send this letter per express after you, 
to say that I have very important despatches from the Department of 
the Interior for the heads of the commission—no small portion of them 
being for you. Being responsible for their safe delivery, I fear to 
instruct them to the express-man, and shall keep them, subject to 
your orders. 


I would respectfully advise your return to the headquarters of the 
commission, from the fact that, previous to my departure with des- 
patches from Washington, Mr. Bartlett had ordered me to return to 
San Diego, where, after the reconnaissance of the Gila River, it was 
his intention to proceed. After waiting my arrival there some reason- 
able time, the commissioner expected to return by the Isthmus, to 
Washington or to El Paso, and there is strong probability of your 
arriving there too late to meet him. 


Previous to my departure from Washington I advised Depart- 
ment of the commissioner’s orders to me relative to my journey back, 
and the Department of the Interior thought it proper to modify them 


; 14 Major William H. Emory, “Mexican Boundary Survey”, Senate Execu- 
tive ee 34th, Congress, (Washington, 1857). 
id, 


16 Graham, op cit. 
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by instructing me to return to the headquarters of the commission; 
and I take this to be an additional reason for taking the liberty to 
suggest your return to the Pass. 


I shall wait your orders; and have the honor to remain, Major, 
very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Charles Radziminski 


. Bearer of Despatches 
Major W. H. Emory, ; 


Chief Astronomer U.S. and M. Boundary Commission 


_ 1m the course of its activities along the Rio Grande, 
in New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas, the commission was 
constantly exposed to attacks by hostile, thieving Apaches 
and Comanches. Some of its members were killed by 
Indians, others died from disease or suffered from mal- 
nutrition. The land traversed was harsh and inhospitable; 
food and other supplies were difficult to obtain.!? 


During one journey south of the Rio Grande, Radzi- 
minski accompanied Commissioner Bartlett and a _ small 
party of surveyors in the fall of 1852 on an exploratory jour- 
ney from El Paso, through Chihuahua, Saltillo and Monte- 
rey to Ringgold Barracks on lower Rio Grande. While 
traveling near Rio Florida in the state of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, the party was attacked by a band of hostile 
Comanches, and was in great danger of being annihilated. 
The Indians were driven off, however, through cool con- 
duct and able defense of the party.18 Shortly after arrival 
at Ringgold Barracks, in January, 1853, Commissioner 
Bartlett was relieved from his post because of inefficient 
management. About the same time, Major Emory and 
Radziminski made a special trip to Washington in con- 
nection with reorganization of the boundary commission and 
to report on its progress.!9 


In March, 1853, Robert W. Campbell was appointed 
U. S. Commissioner to replace John R. Bartlett and the 
commission was reorganized. Major Emory was appointed 
chief astronomer and Charles Radziminski was placed in 
charge of surveying parties. The commission was to com- 
plete the survey according to terms of the Treaty of Guad- 
alupe Hidalgo. He continued in this position, surveying 
various stretches of the boundary along the lower Rio 
Grande until the fall of 1854, when the commission was 
reorganized again. The able and efficient Major Emory 


17 John R. Bartlett, Personal Narrative of Explorations and Incidents in 
Texas, New Mexico, California, Sonora and Chihuahua During the Years 
1851, 1852, 1853, (New York, 1854). 

18 [bid. 

19 Emory, op cit. 
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was appointed U. §. Commissioner. Radziminski was ap- 
pointed to the important position of secretary for the 
commssion. The commission’s staff contained about one 
hundred men, including surveyors, engineers, draughtsmen, 
artists, technicians and others. Jose Salazar y Larregui 
was Mexican Commissioner, after the death of General 
Conde in December, 1851. This commission completed the 
final boundary survey under new terms of The Gadsden 
Purchase in the fall of 1855. The new boundary was 
established and marked from the mouth of the Rio Grade 
(Rio Bravo) through El Paso, to the Pacific Ocean, south 
of San Diego, California. 


On January 31, 1855, near El Paso, Texas, a memorable 
event took place when the foundation was laid for a monu- 
ment marking the initial boundary point on the Rio Grande. 
Officers of the joint commission with other American and 
Mexican officials of both sides were present to witness 
the ceremony. The event is described in the Report of the United 
States and Mexican Boundary Survey :*® 


El Paso Del Norte Latitude 31°, 47’ 
Initial Point on the Rio Grande January 31, 1855 


The Commission Met According To Agreement At The Meridian 


The chief officers of the vicinity, military and civil, from 
both sides of the line, being present, the foundation of the 
monument was laid. The following paper, one copy in English, 
and the other in Spanish, was signed by the two Commissioners 
and by the persons aforesaid, placed in a glass bottle, and de- 
posited, at the depth five feet, under the center of the monu- 


ment. 
COPY OF PAPER 


WE THE UNDERSIGNED, HAVE THUS ASSEMBLED TO WIT- 
NESS THE LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE MONUMENT 
WHICH IS TO MARK THE INITIAL POINT OF THRE ROUNDARY 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE REPUBLIC OF 
MEXICO, ON THE PART OF THE UNITED STATES BY WILLIAM 
HELMSLEY EMORY, AND ON THE PART OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
MEXICO, BY JOSE SALA-AR Y LARREGUI, LATITUDE 31° 47’, 
AGREED UPON UNDER THE TREATY WITH MEXICO. 


W. H. EMORY, U. S. COMMISSIONERS 
SALAZAR Y LARREGUI (MEXICAN COMMISSIONER) 
C. RADZIMINSKI, SEC’RY, U. S. BOUNDARY GCOMMISS 

C. RADZIMLN: ; } OMMISSION 
E, B. ALEXANDER 

CALEB SMITH 

E. K. SMITH (E. KIRBY SMITH, CAPTAIN, INFAN" 

JUAN JOSE SANCHEZ ee 
ANTONIO ZEPEDA 

GUADELUPE MIRANDA 

VINCENTE AGUIRRE 


20 Emory, op. cit. 
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While on duty with the Mexican Boundary Commission, 
Radziminski was appointed a Kirst Lieutenant in the newly 
organized Second Cavalry Regiment. Jefferson Davis, 
Secretary of War was responsible for the organization of 
two new cavalry regiments authorized by congress in March 
1855. These new cavalry units were considered essential 
for the protection of the settlers and pioneers in the rapidly 
expanding frontiers in the West against the hostile maraud- 
ing Indians.?! 


The Second Cavalry was one of the best mounted regi- 
ments in the service at that time. The majority of officers 
were Southerners, who, during the Civil War attained high 
rank in the Confederate Army. This regiment, called “Jetf 
Davis’ Own,’’ was organized in Louisville, Kentucky, in 
the spring of 1855. Its horses were purchased from the 
best stock available in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky. 


This newly organized Cavalry Regiment was  com- 
manded by Colonel Albert Sidney Johnson, a Texan by 
adoption, who in 1861 became Major General and Commander 
of the Confederate Forces in the West. Second in command 
was Lieut. Coons] Robert E. Lee, the future Commander-in- 
Chief of the Confederate Armies. Officers in the Regiment 
who became prominent during the Civil War included: 
Majors William J. Hardee and George H. Thomas, the 
Rock of Chickamauga; Brevet Major Earl Van _ Dorn; 
Captains E. Kirby Smith, George Stoneman and Charles 
Whiting; Lieutenants Fitzhugh Lee, Walter H. Jennifer, 
William B. Royall, George B. Cosby, John Bell Hood, and 
Theodore O’Hara, author ot Bivouac of the Dead.” 


The Second Cavalry moved to Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri, in the summer of 1855 for its final organization 
before its march to Texas. The Regiment began its long 
trek October 27, 1855, across Oklahoma into Texas to 
establish headquarters at San Antonio. Units were deployed 
to Fort Mason, Camp Sabinal, Fort Clark, Fort McIntosh 
Laredo), Fort Belknap, Camp Inge, Fort Wichita, and 
Camp Cooper on the Clear ork of the Brazos.* 


At the outbreak of the Civil War the remnants of the 
Regiment escaped to the North and were reassembled at 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. The Regiment was re- 
lesignated as the Fifth Cavalry of the Union Forces. 


21 Captain George B. Price, Across the Continent with the Fifth Cavalry, 
(New York, 1883). 

22 [bid. 

23 Ibid. 
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Radziminski was appointed to the Regiment June 30, 
1855, but continued with his duties with the Boundary 
Commission until the completion of the survey. He joined 
the Regiment at Fort Mason, Texas, March 25, 1856, and 
was assigned to Company K, under Captain Charles Whiting. 
He served at several stations and camps in Texas as the 
units were moved about in Western Texas on the lookout 
for troublesome Indians. The Comanches, Kiowas, Lipans 
and Apaches were the scourge of Western Texas and 
Northern Mexico after the withdrawal of Spanish Troops 
in 1821,*4 


While waiting for departure from San Antonio to Fort 
Mason, he met his future commanding officer, Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert E. Lee. The two officers traveled together 
with a convoy to Fort Mason on their way to Camp Cooper 
in the newly established Comanche reservation. The follow- 
ing incident is told in the book, Robert E. Lee in Texas :?° 


In March 1856 just before leaving San Antonio for Fort Mason, 
he instructed Lieutenant Charles Radziminski, his young Polish Sub- 
altern, to procure supplies which they would need on their long 
journey and after they arrived at Camp Cooper. He had explained 
that his own needs were simple, “a boiled ham, hard bread, a bottle 
of molasses and one of extract of coffee.” However, he also added 
other things—a canvas tent, tables, camp chairs, crockery and cook- 
ing utensils. 


Captain George Price in Across the Continent with the 
Fifth Cavalry gives a narrative history of the Regiment and 
included biographical sketches of officers who served from 
1855 to 1883. The following biographical sketch of Lieu- 
tenant Charles Radziminski appears in the book :%6 


Charles Radziminski was born in Poland and emigrated at an 
early age to the United States. He served in the War with Mexico 
as a Second Lieutenant in the Third Dragoons (organized by Act of 
Congress of February 11, 1847, for the War with Mexico), from April 
9, 1847, to July 31, 1848, and was engaged in civilian pursuits in New 
Mexico, when he was appointed from Louisiana as First Lieutenant 
in the Fifth (Old Second) Cavalry to date from June 30, 1855. He 
joined the Regiment at Fort Mason, Texas, March 25, 1856, and served 
at Camp Cooper, Camp Sabinal, and at Forts Inge and Clark until 
May, 1857, when he was compelled to avail himself of a sick leave of 
absence. He rejoined the Regiment (his company) at Fort Clark in 
November, 1857, and served at that station, Fort Mason and on the 
Clear Fork of the Brazos until July 24, 1858, when rapidly failing 
health again compelled him to seek a change of climate, and he died 
at Memphis, Tenn., of consumption (tuberculosis) on August 18, 1858. 
He was highly esteemed for manly qualities and generous disposition. 


24 Ibid, 


25 Carl Coke Rister, Robert E. Lee in Texas, (Norman, 1946) 
26 Price, op. cit. ; : 
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After he left Camp Cooper on his second sick leave in 
July 1858, Charles Kadziminski journeyed to Memphis, 
where he registered at the Gayoso House, which was one 
of the most fashionable hotels at that time. Being very 
ill and not certain about his future, he asked the manage- 
ment to notify the Secretary of War Floyd, and an acquaint- 
ance of his, a Colonel J. Knox Walker of Memphis, in the 
event of any emergency. He was found dead sitting on 
his bed, on the morning of August 18, 1858. Inspection of 
his papers revealed no relatives or friends listed. He was 
buried on August 22nd in an unknown cemetery in Memphis. 
As there was no will or next of kin mentioned in his 
papers, Colonel Walker became the administrator of the 
estate which consisted of his personal effects, valuables 
and an extensive wardrobe.”*7 A recent check of Memphis 
cemeteries failed to locate his grave. It was learned that 
some of the older cemeteries were done away with, and 
the records destroyed. 


His death was reported to the Secretary of War Floyd 
by a visiting government official, Thomas R. Shallcross, 
in the following letter given in its original text: 


Memphis, Tenn. 
23 Aug. 1858 
Dear Sir: 


Lieut C. Radziminski of the U. S. Army died at the Gayoso House 
in this city on Tuesday the 18th Inst. shortly after his arrival trom 
Texas. As his approaching end was not anticipated by himself or his 
attending physician so soon, he left no directions with anyone, as to 
the disposition he wished made of his remains, or effects. He died 
alone sitting on the side of the bed. His disease, consumption. 


He had in his possession about $145 in money and Dfts. on the 
Treasury amounting to $837, with an extensive wardrobe. On his 
arrival at the hotel he enquired for and expressed a desire to see 
Col. J. Knox Walker, who was at the time and still is absent from the 
city. His remains were placed in a metallic coffin and deposited in a 
private vault, where they were kept until yesterday, awaiting the 
return of Col. Walker, who is supposed to know his relatives and 
friends, and who it was intended should communicate the intelligence 
of his death, and learn from them what they desired to be done with 
his remains and effects, but Col. Walker failing to arrive and doubt- 
ing the propriety of keeping the body in the vault longer, Mr. Knowl- 


ton of the Gayoso House had it deposited in the cemetery yesterday 
morning. 


27, Old Army Records, National Archives, Washington, D.C. News item 
about death of Lieut. Radziminski The Memphis Appeal, (August 19, 1858). 
28 Old Army Records, National Archives. 
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Never having known Lieut. Radziminski, I am entirely disinter- 
ested and goveinued alone by sympainy for we rrieuds oO1 tue Geveased 
in communicating the foregoing facts to you. 


I am very respectfully 
Your obdt. servant 
Thos. R. Shallcross 
Spl. Agt. P.O. Dept. of 
Wheeling, Va. 
Hon. John B. Floyd 
Sec’y of War 
Washington 
D.C. 


In addition to this brief sketch of Radziminski’s _ life 
it is thought appropriate to give a brief history of the 
military camp named after him. Camp Radziminski in the 
Wichita Mountains of Southwest Oklahoma, perpetuated 
his name for over a hundred years, on maps, in articles 
and books dealing with military history of our Southwest. 
Another land mark which commemorates his name is Mount 
Radziminski, a massive granite pile which lies about one 
half mile to the southeast of the camp site.2? This mountain 
is known to the people living in the vicinity of the camp, 
although it is not shown on official maps of Oklahoma. 


About a month after Radziminski’s death, Brevet Major 
Earl Van Dorn, West Pointer from Port Gibson, Mississippi, 
marched from old Fort Beiknap, ‘located south of New 
Castle, Young County, Texas, with Companies A, F, H, and 
K of the Second Cavalry, one company of infantry and 
sixty Caddo and Delaware scouts under the Indian Agent 
Lawrence Sul Ross, to establish a new base of operations 
north of the Red River. The movement of these troops 
was ordered by Brevet Major General David Twiggs, 
Commanding General of the Department of Texas. This 
move was deemed necessary because the hostile Comanches 
were moving north from ‘Texas into Indian Territory to 
harass the settlers where there was insufficient protection. 


The expedition under Major Van Dorn, after crossing 
the Red River, established a temporary camp, September 
23, 1858, on the southwest bank of Otter Creek, near Tipton, 
Tillman County, Oklahoma. This camp, Van Dorn named 
Camp Radziminski in honor of Lieutenant Radziminski of 
K Company, in accordance with an Army custom to name 
camps and forts after deceased military men or prominent 


29 Kent Ruth, Oklahoma, A Guide to the Sooner State, pp. 454-455, (Nor- 
man, 1957). 

30 William 'B. Morrison, Military Posts and Camps in Oklahoma, (Okla- 
te City, 1936); Col. W. S. Nye, Carbine and Lance, pp. 18-26, (Norman, 

Me 
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Americans. It was from this base that Van Dorn staged 
an attack on large bands of Comanches under Chief Buffalo 
Hump, at W ichita Village near Rush Springs on October 1, 
1858. The Cavalry and Indian Scouts defeated and dis- 

persed a band of 500 hostile Indians. Major Van Dorn 
and “Sul” Ross were seriously wounded in this battle. 
Lieutenant Van Camp, a young West Pointer, was ki'led.3! 


In November, 1858, the troops moved and made camp 
several miles upstream on Otter Creek. The grazing land 
in this new location was exhausted by March 1859 which 
necessitated another move. Van Dorn crossed to the west 
bank and marched north to the point where Otter Creek 
emerges through a gorge between two granite peaks of The 
- Wichita Mountains. He found a cove, sheltered from the 
““northers,” with plenty of timber and grass nearby. All 
three camps were called Camp Radziminski. The last camp 
was the most permanent and best known and is the one 
that has the historical marker. This third eamp was sit- 
uated in the southern slopes of the Wichita Mountains: to 
the south and west lay a great plain which  supvorted 
thousands of buffalo. Big horn sheep and e'k were numerous 
in the rugged granite mountains to the north.?2 


While the troops were encamped for the winter, Buffalo 
Hump gathered new warriors and continued raiding settle- 
ments and committing denredations further north near 
Kansas. Van Dorn orvanived another expedition, May 30, 
1859, with Capt. E. Kirhv Smith as second in command. and 
trailed the hostile Indians into Kansas. The exnedition 
surprised a large body of Kiowas and Comanrhes on Crooked 
~ Creek (Nescatinga), south of Old Fort Atkinson, near 
Dodge Citv. Kansas. The Comanches were again defeated 
and disnersed and heneeforth heeame a lesser threat to 
the settlers in the Sonthwest. Major Van Dorn was aeain 
wonnded in this battle. as were Canrtain Edmund Kirby 
Smith and Tientenant Fitzhneh Lee. Lee carried an arrow- 
head imbedded in his chest the rest of his life. The troops 
now returned to Camp Radziminski to rest and convalesee 
from their wounds. Shortly after return to camp, Maior 
Van Dorn was ordered to San Antonio, leaving Capta'n 
Smith in command of the troops at Radziminski through 


the summer of 1259.38 


While prevaring for Jndian Campaiens the troops were 
eneaged in training and drilling recruits and mounts. The 


Stal. 
32 Thid, , , 
33 Morrison, op. cit. (Site is west of Mountain Park, Kiowa County.) 
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only recreations were hunting, mountain climbing, and 
horse racing at the camp. The horses were trained to re- 
turn to camp when alarm sounded to prevent their being 
stampeded. It was the strategy of the Comanches to run 
off the horses for their own use and leave the troops afoot. 


The interesting book, Story of the Fifth Cavalry, has the 
following note about horse racing at Camp Radziminski :** 


Major Van Dorn was owner of a splendid running horse which 
had won more money than any other horse in the regiment. He was 
once defeated by Lieutenant Royall with Minnehaha, owned by Lieu: 
tenant Radziminski; a beautiful mare, thoroughly trained in the 
Baucher System and a saddle animal of great endurance. She finally 
became the property of Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Lee, but was 
left behind when the regiment marched to the coast en route to the 
North. (1861) 


Camp Radziminski was abandoned by the troops of 
the Second Cavalry, December 6, 1859, when the units were 
ordered back to duty in Texas. The old camp site was 
occupied later by Texas Rangers, who remained for about 
a year, patrolling the border and skirmishing with the 
remaining bands of marauding Indians. 


Even though officially abandoned by the Army, the 
camp site continued to be used as bivouae area by U. S. 
Cavalry units after the Civil War. It was visited on many 
occasions by Army officials and persons interested in the 
history of the region. 


On June 27, 1868 the ruins of Radziminski were visited 
by Colonel B. H. Grierson with units of the 10th Cavalry 
from Fort Arbuckle. He was making a reconnaissance of 
the Wichita Mountains area for a location of a new perma- 
nent Army fort in that region. Colonel Grierson was 
fascinated by the site of the old camp in the Wichitas be- 
cause of the tales of buried treasures there. While camp- 
ing near the site, he was visited by a band of Comanches. 
A conference was held with these Indians, as a result of 
which several captive children, including four whites and 
two negroes, were ransomed.*> 


The site of the new fort was eventually chosen on Jan- 
uary 8, 1869, by General Phillip Sheridan, on the banks 
of Medicine Bluff Creek, about thirty five miles east of 
Camp Radziminski. It was first called Camp Wichita, but 
renamed Fort Sill at department headquarters on July 2, 
1869, and at Fort Sill on August 1, 1869. This post has 


84 Price, op. cit. 
85 Nye, op. cit. 


become the famous and_ historical Army installation of 
the Southwest. At the present time it is used as an Artillery 


-and Missile Training Center.3¢ 
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) The site of old Camp Radziminski was occupied as a 
camping area on March 4 and 5, 1869, by the famous 
Seventh U. S. Cavalry and the Nineteenth Volunteer Kansas 
Cavalry under the command of General George A. Custer. 
This was shortly after the establishment of Fort Sill, fol- 
lowing Custer’s destruction of Chief Black Kettle’s Chey- 
-enne Village on November 27, 1868.37 


_ The site of Camp Radziminski is located about four 
miles northwest from the town of Mountain Park, Kiowa 
County, on the farm of Mrs. Olivia E. Walker, her son A. 
0. ‘‘Red’’? Walker and daughter Claudia Walker. It lies 
on the west bank of Otter Creek below the granite mountains 
to the north. The land is partly under cultivation for 
wheat and other crops. About one half mile to the south- 
‘east lies Mount Radziminski which is also called Mount 
‘Frisco by the local residents, after the Frisco Railway 
which passes to the east of it. According to Mr. ‘‘Red” 
“Walker, there were six graves on the camp site. The re- 
mains were moved to the cemetery at Fort Sill in the late 
1920’s. There were occasional visitors including Army 
personnel who came to inspect the site and gather informa- 
tion about it from the Walker family. Miss Claudia Walker 
showed the author during his visit there, some souvenirs, 
such as buckles, horsehoes, bits and bottles and other items 
picked up on the site from time to time. A rectangle of 
stones and an abandoned well remain to identify positively 
the location of the mess-hall.% 


Private interests acquired the rugged slopes of Mount 
Radziminski in 1915. Extensive granite quarrying opera- 
tions begun at that time by Anton Soukup and Frank 
Svoboda, Bohemian born citizens of Omaha, Nebraska. In 
the past, as many as five hundred granite cutters have been 
employed at one time, although shipments in recent years 
were reduced to several carloads a month.*? Pink, red and 
gray granite is quarried there for monuments by the Gilham 
Granite Company of Mountain Park. 


86 Oklahoma Historical Sites Survey, Oklahoma Historical Society, (Okla- 
homa City, 1958); Muriel H. Wright, “A History of Fort Cobb”, Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXIV No. 1, Spring 1956), p. 70. 

37 Nye, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 

38 Information obtained from Mr. A. 0. “Red” Walker, a resident of Camp 


Radziminski Area. 
39 Ruth, op. cit.; Lawton Constitution, August 11, 1957, “Camp Radzi- 


minski Lost in the Rubble.” 
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Here ends the brief story of Lieutenant Charles Radzi- 
minski and the camp named in his honor. He died untimely, 
an exile from his native land, buried in an unknown grave, 
after a co'orful and useful career in his adopted country. 
For his services in the cause of freedom and the faithful 
performance of his duties, his name will live on in the 
Archives of Army, the Boundary Commission and in the 
landmarks of Oklahoma. 
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LIEUTENANT WILLIAM E. BURNET LETTERS: 
REMOVAL OF THE TEXAS INDIANS AND THE 
FOUNDING OF FORT COBB 


By Raymond Estep 
Part 1 


Part I of the William EB. Burnet letters with introduction and 
annotations contributed by Dr. Raymond Estep, Professor of History, 
Research Studies Institute, Air University, U.S.A.F., Maxwell Air Force 


Base, Montgomery, Alabama, appeared in The Chronicles of Okla- 


e 


homa, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1960), pp. 274-809. In his 
introduction, Part I, Dr. Estep reviewed briefly the history of the 
two Indian reservations established on the Brazos River in Texas 
(1854), and gave some biographical notes on Lieutenant William 
Este Burnet, 1st Infantry, U.S.A., and his father, David Gouverneur 
Burnet, who had served as the first President of the Texas Re- 
public. The letters written by the young lieutenant to his father 
are in original manuscript found in the David G. Burnet Collection 
of Letters in the Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Texas. They reveal 
Lieutenant Burnet’s views on the frontier situation in Texas that 
brought about the removal of the Indians from the Brazos reserves, 
their location in the Indian Territory and the founding of Fort 
Cobb on the Washita River (1858-9). —Editor 


Camp at Brazos Agency June 30th [1859 ] 
My dear Father 


Our mail came in to day and I got a letter from Aunt 
Mary Clopper: which had been forwarded by you, and some 
papers, so I take it for granted you are quite well, but still 


it is a disappointment not to get a letter as we have but a 


weekly mail, at least the one by which your letters come is 
only received once a week. Since I last wrote there has been 
nothing of interest taken place here: we hear reports of meet- 


ings &c in the Counties below, for the purpose of getting more 


me[n] to come here to make an attack: but it seems to be 
up-hill work with the leaders: Those who were here saw 
enough to satisfy them and the others seem willing to profit 
by their example. I don’t think they will be able to collect 
men enough to make an other demonstration. I see in the 
‘News’ a letter professing to give a correct account of that 
fight on the 23rd of May— There is hardly a word of truth 


| in it. I know all about that affair myself from first to last. 


There was not a gun fired on Baylor’s party until after they 


had killed the old Indian and then there were only three 
Indians fired on them and started them in a run which they 


kept up until they got out of the hills and woods on a open 


tract about a mile long on the further side of which, from 


here Marlin lives: The Indians stoped as soon as the Rangers 
got out of the timber and started back when they met the 
others who had left the Agency when they heard that Baylor 
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had taken the old Indian. There were not more than fifty 
Indians in the fight and not more than 30 of them had Rifles; 
and there were only two Minnie Rifles there. There was 
only one Indian killed in the fight and five wounded, all of | 
whom are now well or nearly so. Some reports say there were | 
two of Baylor’s [men] killed in the fight and others say but 
one: There was one I know: and two of the wounded died | 
at Belknap and they had four horses killed: The Indians had | 
two horses killed. Baylor’s party took shelter in the houses; 
and in a deep ravine, just back of them. They tried, for a_ 
while, to hold a fence; but, when they found the balls could | 
reach them, they all ran into the houses and ravine: when 
the Indians left there was not one of them to be seen, and had 
not been for, at least, a quarter of an hour. There have been 
several reports of this affair published but none that I have 
seen which give any thing like a true statement. It seems 
a little hard to believe that 50 Indians should whip 250 white 
men who had come with the avowed intention of fighting: 
but it is nonetheless true. 


The war in Europe seems, by the last accounts, likely 
to become general and if it should and our Gov’t maintains 
the doctrine that the ‘Flag covers the goods’ we will be apt 
to have a hand in it. I believe it would be the best think 
[thing] that could take place for us—it would give our 
people something to think about, besides slavery, southern 
rights and northern negro stealing & such matters. I hope 
you are quite well and that the next mail will bring me a 
letter— My health is good. 

Your affectionate son 
{no signature] 


Camp at Brazos Agency 


July 10th 1859 
My dear Father 


Our last mail brought your very welcome letter of the 
15th inst and J was very glad to hear that you were quite 
well: as the weather has been very hot here for the last two 
months I feared it would be sickly in Galveston and am 
glad that such is not the case. I was surprised, a few days 
ago, by seeing Jacob Crugar’” step into my tent. He was 
on a trip to Belknap collecting, and gave us a eall. He told 
me he had seen you about six weeks ago he returned from 
Belknap yesterday and went on down the Country again, 
he was looking very well. I suppose there is a good deal 
of Excitement about the Election: and from all I can hear 


87 Perhaps Jacob W. Cruger, pioneer Texa bli 
merchant.—Handbook of Texas, Vol. I. p. 441. oS ee 
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it seems likely that Houston will be elected. he appears to 
have turned Democrat again.°8 and if he can make the 
people believe that he will be certain of election. The war 
in Europe seems likely to become general: I see the German 
papers are in favor of it; and anticipate another march on 
Paris— They think it could be done before Russia could 
get her Armies in motion—but the Dutch are rather too 
slow themselves, to think of making that charge against 
others. I have been very busy for the last few days getting 
of[f] my quarterly papers, as I am Quartermaster again, 
and have not had but a few moments to write this time. I 
hope you are quite well—My health is good. Write soon 
and often. 
Your affectionate Son 


Wm. FE. Burnet 


Camp at Brazos Agency 
July 13th 1859 
My dear Father 


Your two letters of June 28th and 30th were received 
by today’s mail and I am very glad indeed to hear again 
that you are quite well. I fear I have made you more un- 
easy than the Case required, in regard to the publication 
of those letters. There has been no harm done—at least 
none that can bring me into difficulty with the department. 
When I wrote to you, I did not remember how much I had 
said in my letters, which I feared you might publish, and 
which were all written in a careless and hurried way. I 
have seen the three letters and in them there is nothing that 
could be construed in any thing more than a slight violation 
of the Regulations and, as the letters were published with- 
out my knowledge nothing can come of it in that way. As 
I am not now under Major Van Dorn’s Command it will be 
useless to send your letters to him-—Capt. Plummer, Gen.al 
Twiggs. the Sec. of War or the President are the only per- 
sons who could take notice of it— I{n] fact, as it is, there 
is no offence. What I wrote alluded more to the letter 
stating that we had determined and planned an attack, on 
those people: when we found that disease was thinning our 
numbers so fast, that a few more days would have disabled 
us—The publication of that letter would have laid me 
liable: and might have envolved others. It was in fact a 

H) 

_98Sam Houston advocated Know-Nothing Party principles in the 1850's, 
and was mentioned as a possible presidential candidate of that party in 1856. 
He campaigned unsuccessfully for governor in 1857 (while in the U.S. Senate) 
on a platform closely resembling that of the Know-Nothing Party. In the 
1859 campaign, here referred to, he was elected.—Ibid., p. 847. 
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desperate Case and required a desperate remedy: and, if 
it had been resorted to, would have brought us before a 
Court Martial; but we had a good defence and could not 
have been hurt for it. The publication of such a determina- 
tion, would have laid us almost as liable as the attack itself, 
as a(n] attack or their Camp was a violation of the ‘spirit’ 
of our Orders although it could have been covered by the 
plea of self-defense. The publication of that letter would 
have been a violation of the ‘‘Articles of War:’’ in which 
Officers and men are forbidden to give, in any way, infor- 
mation to an enemy. That letter would have shown our 
weak point & let those people know, that they had only 
to Camp close by, and by a threatened attack, ob[llige us 
to keep the Indians in a close Camp: which is almost sure 
to bring on sickness, in this warm weather. This course 
would force us to violate the ‘spirit’ of our Orders, and in- 
volve us in difficulties or ob[llige us to submit to destruc- 
tion, under the sure hand of a disease, which in its effect 
and rapidity was equal to the Cholera. Those who try it 
again had better be more careful than the last set were: 
if we had been obliged to carry out our plan of attack; not 
one, out of ten, of them, would have lived to tell of 
it: but, fortunately, there is a power to regulate these 
things: and Major Van Dorn’s reenforcement, arrived in 
time: and Baylor was taken with a panic and made a hasty 
retreat,which saved us from the responsibility of spilling 
their blood & getting into trouble ourselves. I was uneasy too 
about the letter I wrote giving an account of the fight at 
Mr Marlins; I thought I might have said too much in that: 
All that I said was so; but, fortunately, I did not tell all 
in that letter. After Baylor had sent his reply, by me, 
to Capt. Plummer’s message; we all expected a fight im- 
mediately. It was a very hot day & we were obliged to 
be out in the Sun, under arms, for some time: this rather 
warmed up my blood— Besides, Capt. Plummer had _ his 
wife here and Capt Ross, the Agent, had his family (his 
wife and two Daughters and a little boy): all these were 
very much frightened and put to a great deal of trouble 
and actual suffering, by the outrages of that Rascal Baylor 
and his gang: ‘These things, with many insulting messages 
he had from time to time sent us, made me wish for a 
chance to bring him to an account: and when I heard he 
had taken and killed the old Indian: I concluded that he 
should not get off so easy, to brag that he had come in and 
taken an Indian from under our very noses and killed him: 
and went off unhurt. so I mounted my Horse and, with 
Capt. Ross’ son, led the Indians to the attack. A few Indians 
had fired on them as soon as they killed the old Indian 
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and kept up a running skirmish for eight miles: before we 
got to them: There were not more than six Indians firing 
on them while they were running that Eight miles. When 
they got out of the timber and on the flat where Marlin 
lives the Indians turned back; and we met them. When 
we got up, Baylor had Camped his men and they were mak- 
ing fires to cook thinking they had got off. When they 
saw us, instead of charging us, they ran: and some got in 
a deep ravine and the others took Mr Marlins houses and 
out houses. There was never a more cowardly thing done, 
by any set of men, to run from less than fifty Indians, when 
they numbered nearly three hundred. But they had been 
engaged in dirty work and concluded their time had come; 
besides the long range & accuracy of the two Minie Rifles 
surprised them; and they concluded, I suppose, that all the 
Reserve, Soldiers, Indians & Army, were right on them. 
Fortunately, for them, they got into Marlins houses—we 
did not know which House his family were in: and there- 
fore did not fire on the houses or attack those in them. 
Some of them, braver than the others took a position along 
a fence, here they staid some time and from which they 
shot the Indians who were hit: but they could not stand 
the fire long and all took refuge in the houses: There was 
nothing left for us to practice on but a few horses they had 
not time to get into the ravine and it was sun down, so we 
left them— Mrs Marlin said they were badly scared: some 
were praying & one fellow took up the boards and got under 
the floor: They were up all night and did not dare to go 
out of the houses: and even the next morning, they would 
not go out to a little grave yard to bury their dead, but 
put them in the yard, close to the house. They did not 
‘leave until noon the next day: when they went to Belknap 
with their wounded. I did not remember how much of this 
I had written but there is much of it, I would not like to 
see published: it is not the popular side but I know it is 
the right side & I will not hesitate to take a hand against 
Mr Baylor’s party any time they come— I don’t regret any 
part I have taken in it, only that we did not kill more of 
them. What has been published has done no harm and I 
only regret it because it brings me forward in a capacity 
I dislike a writer for news papers and lais me open to the 
criticisms of the tribe of writers and editors: all of which 
is out of my line of business and very disagreeable to me. 
The charge against Baylor, of his having been discharged 
for stealing, can be proved, if necessary—he has some friends 
and relations, who are worthy people; and, on their account, 
I am sorry it came out in connection with my name. Do not 
make yourself uneasy on account of those letters any more: 
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What I wrote was more from uneasiness on account of what 
might come than from what had appeared. I am very sorry 
I said any thing to make you uneasy: but I was rather so 
myself and I suppose wrote in that way. The Governor 
sent some ‘Peace Commissioners’ here some time ago— 
Among them was a Mr John H. Brown,*® once of Galveston, 
who had my letter giving an account of my trip to Jacks- 
borough he was talking to Capt. Plummer— and trying to 
get out of'him, what orders I had, when I went there. Plum- 
mer said, I went to find the Indian and get the Horses and 
Papers. Brown then said I should be tried for going be- 
yond my orders as I said in my letter that I intended to ar- 
rest or kill the men. Plummer told him, he had nothing to 
do with my intentions, but that he was responsible for what 
I had done, as I went by his orders, and that if he (Brown) 
interfered in any way with it he (Plummer) would hold him 
personaly responsible for his interference: at this Brown 
“dried up’’: and did not mention my letter or Jacksborough 
again while he was here. The same Mr B— is now in Com- 
mand of a Company sent up here by the Governor to keep 
the Indians on the reserve and prevent a collision; how they 
are to prevent it is more than [ can tell as Baylor will not 
attemp|t| [it] with less than a thousand men and how one 
hundred can keep them off is more than appears: We have 
heard that Brown said to Baylor, that if he wanted to come 
that he (Brown) would not be in his way. If there is a 
fight he had better be well out of the way, or I shall try 
to pay him for his interest in my letter with an ounce and 
a half of lead. The Indians will move from here about the 
middle of August to some place on the Washita River. I 
expect we will go with them Baylor says that he will be 
ready to attack them as soon as they get out of this place 
where the ‘position’ is too strong for him. If they attemp/t™ 
to follow us they will get a warning that they will not soon 
forget. I will send the money to Mr Clopper!® as soon as 
the Pay Master comes around—The ‘War’ kept him off so 
much money was not to be trusted in such a Country as this 
was: destroy this when you read it. 
[no signature] 


99 John Henry Brown, early Texas newspaperman, politician, and his- 
torian.—lbid., pp. 225-226. 


100 Apparently William’s uncle, Joseph C. Clopper. This probably refers 
to money borrowed by William from his uncle and the latter’s sisters while 
he was a student at Kentucky Military Institute. He mentions the matter 
several times in later letters. References to William’s indebtedness appear 
in letters by his mother, his father, and A. M, Hobby, in Clopper, An Ameri- 
can Family, pp. 461-2, 467, 468-469. : 
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Camp at the Brazos Agency 


July 24th 1859 
My dear Father: I 


Yours of the 18th was handed to me yesterday by Capt 
Plummer’s son. he and young Ross arrived safely yester- 
day: They both express themselves very thankful for the 
attention you showed them and Capt P. request[s] me to 
thank you for your kindness to his son. I got the copies 
of my letters. I am sorry they were published but do not 
think they will do any harm: that is that any notice will be 
taken of them by the Military Authorities: and if there is 
any, the fact of their being published without my knowledge, 
will be enough to get me out of the scrape. About the 
_last one, I was in hopes it would not come out; but I do 
not think it will bring any one into trouble; in fact I know 
now that it can’t. The only thing I dislike is to appear as 
a News Paper writer & to be criticized as such by editors. 
I shall take no notice of any one of their remarks, unless I 
can fix them on some individual and then it shall not be by 
a news paper publication. One of the little papers out near 
here, the Birdville Union,!*! has been very bitter on me, but 
not more so, than on Capt Plummer: who, by his moderation, 
allowed them to escape when we had them where we could 
have killed two thirds of them. The Union recommends the 
Sec. of War to have us droped from the Rolls of the Army— 
me, for writing a false statement of the events here; and 
Capt P. for making a false Official Report. I don’t expect 
the President will take much notice of their advice, in the 
matter. Baylor says he would challenge me; but he does 
not want to disfranchise himself, and the first time we meet, 
however, he will have satisfaction. I have seen him in one 
fight, and have formed a poor opinion of his prowess: he 
ran into Marlin’s house the first one and even went into 
Mrs Marlin’s room: where he staid, until every thing got 
quiet; as the houses were not molested, for fear of hurting 
some of Marlin’s family, he was safe in there; and his 
men followed his example as fast as they could. You need 
“not be uneasy about my safety on account of Baylor or any 
of his party: They will not hurt any one except they could 
get some great advantage over him and I don’t intend that 
they shall get that of me. If the world was picked over, I 
do not think there could be found a more vile and worth- 


101 A newspaper published in Birdville, Texas, the county seat of Tarrant 
County from 1849 until the county seat was moved to Fort Worth in 1856. 
The village was a mail distribution point for the unorganized area to the north- 
west. In 1946 its site was then only two miles northwest of the city limits 
of Fort Worth. Handbook of Texas, Vol. I, p. 165. 
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less set than the people who have squatted along this Fron-| 
tier and who the papers style the ‘‘Brave and injured Fron-| 
tiersmen.’? The Governor sent up Mr Brown, with a} 
Company of near 100 men to keep peace &. Brown was) 
one of the ‘Peace Commissioners’ who came up here to make | 
an impartial investigation and report accordingly. While | 
they were here they professed to be entirely satisfied that | 
the reports about the Reserve were false: and would not 
go to see persons living in the neighborhood who could give) 
testimony in regard to the stealing done by Baylor’s party; 
giving as a reason that they were satisfied and were in a 
hurry. Their report is entirely one sided and their conclu- 
sions false. I am satisfied that the Indians on this Reserve 
have not killed any one, or taken a single Horse from any 
of the setlers; and moreover, that they have acted with 
more moderation and submitted to more, than I ever had 
an idea any set of men could. We hear that there is a move 
on foot to attack the Indians on the Road. I hope they will 
try it. We will have three Companies at least—and when 
they get out on the plane there will be no ‘Marlin’s house’ 
to get into for protection. We will leave here about the 
first of August: And I do not much like the prospect of | 
the march— we will have nearly two thousand persons in 
the train and water is very scarce along the rout. I expect 
there will be much suffering for want of it: I never have 
seen such hot weather, as we have had here this summer: 
The Thermometer has averaged 106° in the shade, from 
10 O’C’ in the morning until 5 O’C’ in the evening, for the 
last month. It seems to me almost madness to attempt such 
a march at this season. I expect many of the Women and 
Children will perish before we get there. They are going 
on the Washata River, in the Indian Territory, about 200, 
or 250, miles from here. I will write again before I start 
and give you any other items I may pick up. If you should 
not hear from me for some time however, do not be un- 
easy for after we start I shall not be able to write for some 
time. I hope your health continues good. I am very well. 
Write often and direct to ‘Camp Cooper’ as this place will 
be abandoned before you get this. Your affee Son 


Camp Cooper Texas 
July 28th 1859 
My dear Father 3 


I am in much haste and have only time to write a few 
lines to let you know that we are about starting, with the 
Indians, for their new homes on the Washita River: I do 
not know the exact point at which they are to be located: 
it is said to be a fine tract of Country; and there is not 
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much of it, I think, from what I have seen of that region. 
I have been appointed Quarter-master and Commissary of 
the Expedition: and am very busy getting ready. I left 
the lower Reserve last evening and reached here this morn- 
ing and will start back with my train, about 40 wagons, 
tomorrow. The Comanches under their Agent, Col. Leeper, 
Commanded by Capt Gilbert—will leave here on the 30th 
The Indians from the lower Reserve will start on the lst 
of Aug’st under Major Neighbors & Capt. Ross; Com’d by 
Major Thomas! of the 2d Cavalry. Six Companies (4 
Cavalry!*8 2 Infantry) go with the Indians to see them safe 
out of Texas and free from Baylor & his gang. It will be 
quite a move ment: The Indians on the lower Reserve 
number about 1200 and the Comanches about 400:!% They 
have a good deal of stock. The entire Command will num- 
ber about 2500 Persons of all sorts sizes and conditions and 
about the same number of Stock Horses, Mules, Oxen & 
Cattle: Such an emigration does not often take place and 
will be worth seeing. We are going to suffer for the want 
of water, and, I fear, a gooddeal. Since I last wrote the 
Comanches of this reserve had a difficulty with a party 
of Mr Browns men. An Indian was about a mile beyond 
the Agency limits driving in his Ponies when he was chased 
by the Rangers who said they did not want to hurt him, 
but only to scare him and make him run back to the Re- 
serve. They fired several shots at him: he came in and 
told the others what had happened and all the men mounted 
and gave chase to Brown’s party who took refuge in an 
old house nearby where the Comanches attacked them & 
would have killed the last man of them had not Col Leeper 
got the news in time and went down: he ran his horse be- 
tween the House and the Indians taking a cross fire (he 
was fortunately not hurt) and got the Indians to leave and 
thus saved Browns party. One Indian was wounded and two 
whites; none very much hurt. An Indian belonging to the 
lower reserve was killed some days ago— The Indians think 
it was done by wild Comanches. I have heard that some of 
Baylor’s men claim the honor. Capt Plummer’s Company 


102 George H. Thomas, USMA 1840, served in the Mexican War, and was 
stationed on the Texas frontier from 1856 to 1860. He was promoted to major 
in the 2d Cavalry, May 12, 1855, and commanded that unit from Oct. 1857 to 
Nov. 1860. He earned undying glory in the Civil War as the “Rock of Chicka- 
mauga.”—Cullum, op. cit.. Vol. II, pp. 33-40; Price, op. cit., p. 594; Free- 
man Cleaves, Rock of Chickamauga: The Life of General George H. Tomas 

Ne , 1948), pp. 58-59. 
o703 rae op. ie pp. 82, 636, 638, says only companies G and H of the 
2d Cavalry took part in the removal. 

104 ects and Leeper reported that 1,421 Indians were removed (see 


above, note 13). 
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will remain at the new Indian Reserve until further orders. 
As we take five months provisions we are to be there some 
time. I shall not be able to write again until I get up there: 
our Mail will not come as fast as it does here but we will 
have one. Direct to me at ‘‘New Indian Reserve, near Fort 
Arbuckle, Indian Territory, via Fort Smith Arkansas. You 
had best send the letters to New Orleans, as they will go 
much quicker than by the over land rout by San Antonio. 
Write as soon as you get this to my new address and write 
often. I will not let an opportunity pass of letting you 
hear from me. I trust that you are quite well and that your 
health will continue so. it is a long way off that I am going 
but not so far but that I can come back: and write often. 
In time I shall be no further from Galveston than I am here, 
not so far perhaps. My health is good and I am well able 
to stand the trip if water is not too scarce. 
From your affectionate Son 


Wm. EK. Burnet 
[PS] July 29th 


I have got my wagons loaded and will start them for 
the other Camp in a few hours They can only go about sev- 
en miles today to the first water. I shall stay here until 
near night and ride out to them in the cool of the evening 
as I don’t want to ride in the sun any more than I can help 
We shall have enough of it to do in the next month. I do 
not think we will have any difficulty with Baylor’s party 
on the road—We have so strong a force that they can’t hope 
to make any impression on us: and will not try although 
they have said they would make the attempt at all risks. I 
trust that this will find you well Write soon— 

from your affectionate Son 
Wm, E. Burnet 


Camp Cooper Texas 


September 5th 1859 
My dear Father 


I got your very welcome letter of August 24; when I 
reached this place on the third of this month. We had a 
severe trip—the heat and dust and the want of Water made 
it very hard: The teams suffered more than any thing else, 
particularly the Oxen—a great many of them died. Several 
Indians died; but they were those who had been sick at the 
Agency; and were too weak to stand such a trip. We never 
had to Camp without water, such as it was— but water which 
has been all day exposed to the sun, at that season, standing 
in holes and ponds, is not very pleasant to drink and does 
not well quench the thirst excited by riding all day in the 
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sun & dust. It is all over now though; and has done me no 
harm, in fact such an emigration is well worth seeing. I 
wrote to you that we expected to stay there and that the 
Orders came to us on the road to return. Coming back we 
had a more pleasant time; or rather, we had not quite so 
unpleasant a time. We left there on the 19th of August and 
made our marches early in the day before the extream heat 
began. The Country is certainly about as poor as can well 
be tound any where— We passed over a rolling prairie for 
a long distance then came to the timber, as they cailed it. 
This was scrub black kack [jack|—and the sand so deep that 
the teams could hardly drag the wagons through it: This 
lasted until we came within about a mile of the river: Then 
there is a flat, in many places liable to overflow, and a 
fringe of Cotton Woods just on the bank of the River. 
There is no shelter for stock and no winter range—horses 
and cattle will die there, as ours did at Camp Radziminski 
last winter; only worse, as this place is farther north and 
more exposed to the ‘Northers’; which, in that Country, are 
ten times more severe than any where else, I believe. They 
say some miles above where we were there is a fine creek, 
with pleanty of good timber &c, &ce. But I do not believ in 
any such place. We crossed the Washita last winter on 
our scout to the Canadian and it looked about as it does 
below, where we were with the Indians: and I don’t think 
there is any good land or good Country of any sort on it, 
unless quite near its mouth and even there I doubt it very 
much, It amounts almost to turning the Indians back to 
their original state—putting them in such a Country—un- 
les[s] the|y| can find the fine Creek they speak of, they 
might as well abandon any hopes and attempts at civilizing 
the Indians. It is well they are all safe out of Texas: 
They could not live any longer where they were—that was 
certain. Whether it will be for the interest of the people 
on the frontier, remains to be proven—it will take a large 
am’t of money out of the Country—will spoil a large market 
for beef and flour; and, deprive the Army, to a great ex- 
tent, of their services as Guides and trailers, in which Ca- 
pacity they are unequaled. I think, in less than a year the 
people along this border would like very much to see the 
Reserves established again—of course that cannot be. There 
is quite a force here now—seven Companies— this is only 
a Camp— there are store houses built— but all live in tents. 
I think, it will be abandoned in the spring; but, of course 
cant tell certainly. It is almost certain some of us_ will 
move in a short time—where to I do not know. There is a 
report that a large Post is to be built near where these 
Indians are put in the Terrtory — if so, some of us will be 
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apt to go there. I enclose a check from Cpt Plummer for | 
the $50.00 you lent his son— he has Expressed himself very 


thankful for the favour. I hope your health is good: when 
do you go to Mr Hagerman’s? I am quite well. 
from your affectionate son 
Wm. E. Burnet 
P. S. Direct to ‘‘Camp Cooper’’ via San Antonio 


Camp Cooper Texas | 


September 15th 1859 
My dear Father 


By our last mail I wrote to you that we expected to | 


leave here on the 11th of this month: but very heavy rains 


have made all the streams in this part of the Country im- | 


passable for wagons and we have been detained on that 
account We will leave tomorrow however; and, I think 
we will not be detained at any of the streams in our rout. 
Our Orders came just before I wrote last & although, at 


first, I did not much like the idea of going into that Country | 


again this winter: yet I don’t know but it is about as good 
as this: it will be very Cold, however; and, as we will have 
only tents, for the winter I suppose it will be rather hard 
but I have lived in a tent for more than a year now and 
have got used to it. There is to be a large force at 
the new Post, six Companies; it will require quite [a] force, 
as it is in the heart of the Indian Country and 200 miles 
from the nearest post or settlement, except the Indian re- 
serve; that will be quite near, I believe. The Comanches, 
Kioways, Kickapoos, and other hostile tribes, appear to be 
determined to have satisfaction for the sever treatment they 
have had within the last year. The Country is full of them, 
in small parties; and they are doing considerable mischief. 
The people will find they have not entirely got rid of the 
Indians by moving the reservs; on the Contrary, the Indians, 
knowing that there are no friendly Indians to follow their 
trail, will be much more bold than they were before. As 
the facilities for catching them are reduced their oppera- 
tions, of course, can be extended. Our people won’t learn 
by example or experience. The long wars the French ear- 
ried on in Algeria cost vast amounts of blood and treasure; 
and, on a larger scale, they are the same as our Indian Wars 
on the plains: The same half desert and entire desert 
Country and the same roving, crafty enemy capable of sub- 
sisting on almost nothing and of moving with a rapidity 
almost incredable and continuing their marches to almost 
any distance. The French did very little towards reducing 
the wild Arabs, until they emploid the nativs against them; 
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and finally, they brought over many of the Arabs them- 
selves into their service Thus the ‘‘Zouaves’’ were first 
organized and afterward gradually Frenchified., The 
“‘Turcos” are now what the ‘‘Zouaves’’ were ten years ago. 
Out of their African Wars the French produced an Army 
the most formidenable the World has ever seen becaused 
enured to every fateague. We were at the same thing The 
Friendly Indians were becoming very useful as guides and 
had been for a long time: and were beginning to be of use 
in larger numbers for fighting purposes. I{[n] Capt. 
Ford’s!% fight they did the most of it; as I was told by 
Ford’s Lieut and by Capt. Ross who Commanded them 
there In Major Van Dorn’s first fight they did not do 
much except find the Comanches. They were directed to 
stampeed and catch the Comanche Horses They got 300. 
In Major V. D’s last fight! they did good service in the 
fight; and they were improving in every way, were getting 
to understand us and to like the employment and to look 
on the Government as a true friend. But now, that these 
people have got them out of Texas and to a Country which 
I think, will starve them out, I should not be surprised, if 
they were, perforce, driven to hostility: They have suf- 
fered enough to drive them to it, I should think. And we 
will have to contend with them, after having taught them 
the use of our arms and given them a knowledge of our 
habits. I hear that Mr Baylor has put a letter into the 
Galveston News in which he uses my name very severely— 
I should think, if Mr Richardson!” is such a warm friend 
of yours he might decline publishing such abusive epithets 
against me. Although I have no personal claims upon him: 
he may find that it is for his interest to let me alone. I 
may be nearer to him than I am at present and shall not 
forget the remarks in his paper. As for Baylor, he is not 
[worth] an honest man’s notice he ran away from Arkansas 
for helping to kill a man. he stole Public Money while he 
was Indian Agent on which he was put out of Office; and 
he is a coward besides. But when his abusive language 
appears in such a paper as the News, it becomes of a little 
interest. You can tell Mr Richardson that he will do well 
to keep my name out of his paper when connected with 


105 For an account of the engagement fought by Ford’s Rangers with the 
Comanches on the Canadian near the Antelope Hills on May 12, 1858, see 
Webb, The Texas Rangers, pp. 155-158; George E. Hyde, Rangers and Regu- 
lars (Denrer, 1933). pp. 24-26. 

106 Probably a reference to Van Dorn’s battle with the Comanches on 
the Nescutunga branch of the Arkansas, May 13, 1859 (see above). 

107 Willard Richardson, publisher of the Galveston News. Handbook of 


Texas, Vol. I, pp. 470-471. 
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abuse— I am not a politician to be game for every fool who | 
can write a letter or publish one. It is quite late and I | 
must close as I have to be up by times in the morning. Onr | 
new Post (when it is built) is to be called Fort Cobb. You 

will direct to me at ‘‘Fort Cobb Indian Territory Via Fort | 
Smith Arkansas.” Write as soon as you get this I have not | 
had a letter from you for some time: more than two weeks. | 
I hope you are quite well and that your health will continue | 
good. Write often & regular and give me the news. My | 
health is very good— We will have an easy march; the hot | 
weather is over. It may be three or four weeks before I can 
write again so do not be uneasy on my ac’t. Good bye my 
dear Father for the present. 


[P.9.] 


The new Post is to be near Dome rock on the Canadian — 
River or at some site near there, to be selected after the | 
troop[s] get there. 


your affectionate son. 


Camp on Red River, 
near the Mouth of the 
Big Wichita, Sept 26th 59 
My dear Father 


My last was dated on the 15th of this month and from 
Camp Cooper: we were then on the point of starting to 
establish a new Post on the Canadian River, near ‘‘Dome 
Rock’’—we got off as we expected and have made this much 
progress; but here we are stoped by the high water: Red 
River is up, and there is no telling when we will be able 
to cross. It has begun to rain in this country for the first 
time in three or four years and it seems determined to make 
up for Jost time. As Red River drains an immense tract 
of country, it is fair to suppose that it will continue high 
for some time. We have provisions to last until the 20th 
of next month. If the river does not run down soon, we 
shall be in rather a close place and on short allowance, 
before we can get where more can be got. Fort Arbuckle 
is the nearest place: and that is on the other side of the 
River; and the only place we can cross, as long as the water 
is high, is at Preston,!° 1380 miles from here. We start an 
Express back to Cooper for supplies but I do not much 
think we can get them from there as thev have no trans- 
portation there now that, I know of, which can be spared 


108 Preston, Texas, in northern Grayson County, the site of George N. 
Butts’ Ferry, which was located eight miles upstream from Colbert’s Ferry. 
Old Preston was submerged by the waters of Lake Texhoma. Handbook of 
Texas, Vol. I, p. 371; Vol. II, p. 410. 
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for any use. There is no telling when the River will run 
down: it may, in five or six days; or it may not, in as 
many weeks—it will take our Express five days to go to 
Cooper and back by that time we can form some idea of 
what the River will do: if looks like keeping up & we can’t 
get supplies from Cooper we will have to go down to 
Preston: but, if it is down, we can then go on to Arbucle 
and from there to the new site, wherever that is. When we 
left I thought we would have an easy, pleasant march but 
it has been every thing else: The rain has made the ground 
so soft that the wagons cut in half way to the hubs and 
our mules are almost broken down now—All the creeks 
were up and had to be bridged and, worse than every thing 
else, the Musquetoes are ten times as bad as I ever saw 
them in any place in my life; more of them, larger and 
fiercer than any I ever met with: Thev have helped to 
break down our teams as much as any thing else. I think 
all day and all night they give the poor animals no rest. 
I am satisfied that this part of the world was never de- 
signed for the white man: and onlv as a hunting ground, 
at some seasons, for the Indian. Buffalo and wolves appear 
to be the only animals capable of getting their subsistance 
out of this desolate waste: we can go for davs and not see 
a living animal or bird. There are a few Buffalo down and 
we will have to hunt them to make our supplies hold out 
as long as possible. I go out, in the morning, with a party 
for meat: we may be out three or four days. I have not 
had much time to write and only take the opportunity of 
letting you know that I am well. I got quite a number of 
papers, just before I left Cooper, but no letters: in one of 
the bundles of papers, was a piece apparently cut out with 
some care: but I did not see any thing particular on it— 
What was it? JI hope that this Express will bring me 
something from you— word that you are quite well: I trust 
so. 
from vour affectionate son 
Wm. KE. Burnet 


Camp on Red River 
Ferry between Gainsville 
Tex. & Fort Arbucle I.T.1% 


My dear Father 

I wrote to you last from our Camp on the Red River: 
at the Mouth of the Big Wichita: and stated that we were 
detained there by the high water. We staid there until our 


109 This letter was not dated. A note in another hand, perhaps of David 
G. Burnet, indicates the letter was received on October 27 and answered on 
October 29, 1859. 
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provisions became so scarce that it was necessary to get to 
some place where supplies could be had. We accordingly 
broke up our Camp and moved down the River, in search 
of a ferry. At first, we expected that we would be obliged 
to go as far as Preston, before we could cross: but we 
found a Ferry at this place; which has saved us nearly a 
hundred miles of traveling. Our rout down the river was, 
at first, rather difficult but, after going about fourty miles, 
we began to find settlements and a Road which saved us 
much work: me in particular, for, as Quartermaster, it was 
part of my duties to see the train safely over all the bad 
places; of which, there were a good many on our mud[dy] 
rout. We reached here the day before yesterdav and the 
two days have been taken up in crossing the River: The 
Boat being hardly large enough for our wagons without 
the team. We have got every thing over safe. however: 
and I had time this after noon to get a hundred bushels of 
eorn, which will heln our animals a little, as thev have been 
on grass for some time. We expect to start in the morning, 
for Fort Arbucle: which is about sixty miles from here: 
and, about a hundred from where we expect the new Post 
to be. It will be quite late in the fall before we get there: & 
I suppose the weather will be getting quite cool, at least— 
I have been so constantly moving for the last three months 
that I have had but little opportunity of getting the letters 
which may have been written to me. I have not had one 
from you since that one I got while on the road returning 
from moving the Indians—that was the latter part of 
August. I hope to get them after a while. The ‘‘Baylor 
Party’? have murdered Major Neighbors!!° and, I suppose, 
would like to get some others. The assassination of Major 
Neighbors was a most foul and cowardly murder; but in 
good keeping with the other acts of the same party. Major 
Neighbors was killed in Belknap while on his way from 
the new Indian reserve. Three men met him armed with 
double barrel shot guns: and while two of them were talk- 
ing to him, (asking him if he had accused them of Horse 
stealing) the other put his gun at his back and fired— so 
close that the flash burnt a large hole in his coat—he 
died instantly. This account I had from a man who can 
be relied on. I have been sometimes sorry for the part I 
took against these people but this to my mind puts the 
matter beyond all question: and I only regret that I did 
not push things against them at Marlin’s as I might have 
done. I hope this will reach you and find you in good 
health— Write often my dear Father. I will by every 
chance— [no signature | 
110 He was killed by Edward Cornett (see above, note 20). 
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Fort Cobb I. T. 
Noy 5th 1859 


My dear Father 


| _I wrote to you by the last Express; stating that we had 

arrived here safely: and some of the incidents of our trip 
_which was a long and rather tedious one but we had, as a 
/general thing, rather good weather: and got a long very 
‘well. Since our arrival here, we have been very _ busy, 
puting up huts, (tents set on Pickets) in order to have a 
better protection against the Cold than a tent alone affords; 
_we have made considerable progress; and by the end of 
next week will be tolerably well fitted up. The mail will 
soon close and [I shall not have much time to write. Our 
last mail brought me a letter from you; but it was very 
“old, had been at Camp Cooper for some time. Nothing of 
| any interest has taken place here since I last wrote— all 
hands busy—the greater part of the time. After a while 
I shall have time to write and will give you a description 
of the Country around us. Write often. I trust you are 
well. My health is good. 


From your affectionate son 
Wm. HE. Burnet 


Fort Cobb C. Nu 
November 10th 1859 


My dear Father 


I received by our last mail your very welcome letter 
of Oct. 19th and was much pleased to hear again that you 
were in good health and that the fever was in so fair a 
way to be driven off by the change of weather I hope such 
will be the case— I am sorry you did not go to the house 
out of town—but I do not know that there is any use in 
attempting to avoid any thing of the kind: we are in the 
hands of a higher power, to direct our course and number 
our days: men pass through battle and pestilence to die in 
quiet and among all the appointments of health and comfort. 
I am sorry to hear of the death of so many young men; but 
the young are as liable to be called as the aged at such a 
time; but less apt to be ready. I did not know Philip 
Grimes’ cousin. I am very sorry to hear of Mr Shaw’s 
death— I heard his health was very bad and his recovery. 
very doubtful but did not expect to hear he had gone so 
soon. I fear the family are not very well provided for: 
Gustave has a very good place on the Rail Road and if he 
will stick to it, and study, he will do very well. I heard, 


111 Choctaw Nation. 
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in Galveston, that Laura was to be married soon; but, think, 
there was nothing of it, as the time has passed. Do you 
know what will be done with Gabe. I wish you would find 
out, and let me know. I wish I had the means to get him, 
he would be of great use to me. The ‘‘Slip of paper’ I | 
spoke of was not Col Allen’s letter: that I got by the last | 
mail, and found it quite interesting. What do the people 
say of the murder of Major Neighbors? do they eall it 
a “good thing’’, as they do at Belknap and on the Frontier 
generally? The Indians will be very apt to lead those peo- 
ple a lively dance this winter, and, I think, they have justly 
earned it: they made war on the Troop[s] (in the papers) 
drove off the friendly Indians who were a great protection 
against the Comanches and murdered the Government offi- 
eer in charge of the Indians, simply for doing his duty 
faithfully and fearlessly. So they think (or talk) of com- 
ing up here, to make a fight? J only wish they would try 
it. Those who ever lived to cross the Red River, would 
remember the trip to their last day, if they lived a 100 
years: They dare not attempt anything of that sort how- 
ever. We can turn out 500 men from this Camp and 1000 
Indians within 25 miles: enough to clean up any party that 
will come here—if all the fools and scamp[s| in Texas were 
to come—There is no such good Iuck as their coming up 
here; we would make some amends for poor Neighbors. I 
hope the Government will take all the troops from that 
frontier, now Old Sam is Governor as he says the Army is 
no use. But it is useless to be anoyed by such a set. T shall 
take care that the cowardly scamps don’t get the chance 
to shoot me in the back, which they would like very well 
to do, I know. 


IT hope the health of Galveston is good again and that 
the few friends I have there are well and have all passed 
through the season untouched. Here the weather is cold 
& north winds blowing constantly—day before yesterday 
we had a little snow: and may expect it now at any time 
our tents are not as comfortable as a good house but most 
of us are tough and can stand any thine. Capt Plummer’s 
health is not very good and he has applied for a ‘leave of 
absence’ which (if he gets it & I suppose he will) will 
leave me alone with the Company. if he had not been in 
bad health and needed a leave on that aceount I should 
have applied mvself. When he returns I will apply: but 
T do not know how long he will be out, it will denend on 
the state of his health. Write often. My dear Father— 


from your affectionate son 
Wn. EF. B, 
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Fort Cobb C. N. 
November 25th 1859 
My dear Father 


Our last express brought yours of 19th [29th] October 
| and I was very happy to hear from you again, although I 
am sorry to learn that you had been unwell; and I trust 
before this you have entirely recovered your health and 
strength. JI hope the Fever has entirely disappeared and 
health been again restored to the place. By the last mail 
I sent you a letter, giving all the news at this place nothing 
of interest has taken place since and we hear no out-side 
news. Capt Plummer is still in bad health and expects to 
get his leave of absence in a short time: he expects to leave 
here about the middle of next month: That will give me 
Command of the Company with $10.00 per month extra pay 
which is a little. I do not know how long he expects to be 
out it will depend on his health, I suppose, to a great ex- 
tent: when he returns I will, I think, get six or eight months 
leave. I see, by the papers, that they are having trouble 
along the Rio Grande, and I should not be surprised if they 
sent some of us from here: There is no use for six Companies 
at this place and I dont think they will all stay here long: 
but I don’t want to go back to the Texas frontier. The 
'people are worse than the Indians and I feel no compassion 
for them: I think they will have a warm time of it this 
winter and will be a little more in favour of having the 
troops than they were: I see they are abusing the Sec’ry 
. War for removing them already: it is hard to please 
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such a set. 

We will have no scouting to do here, I think, this winter 
at any rate. We are now fixed up quite comfortable and 
the weather is quite pleasant but we have had one very 
severe ‘‘norther’’ and may expect another at any time: the 
season has not been near as severe as it was last and we 
| may have a mild winter. 


The Buffalo are down in great numbers and Turkees, 
Eaeer and Geese are to be found but not very abundant. I 
have given the more direct address to this place several 
—times—“Via Gainsville Tex. and Fort Arbuckle IT.”’ I 
have not ree’d the Almanac & map you speak of; but am 
obliged to Mr R.'” for sending them. My health is good 
-and I trust you are well. 
; from your affectionate son 


112 Willard Richardson, publisher of the Galveston News, published the 
first Texas Almanac in 1857 (see above, note 90). 
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Fort Cobb C. N. . 
Dee. 10th 1859 
My Dear Father 


The last mail we had brought no letter from you & the | 
mail due day before yesterday has not yet arrived: it may | 
be detained by some cause we do not know of, or the Coman- 
ches may have picked up the party with the express. The 
last I got informed me that you were not in very good | 
health. I trust that before this you have entirely recovered; | 
but I am still very anxious to hear from you and find my 
hope confirmed. The last mail broucht the Almanac & map. 
I do not find any mistakes of much importance but I can 
mention some— The “Cross Timbers’’ are put too far to 
the westward. ‘“Victoria’s Peak,’’ in Montague County is | 
near their western boundary. The Country which they — 
occupy on the map is entirely destitute of timber—except 
along the streams. The mouth of the Big Wichita is where © 
we were camped on our way up here, waiting for Red River 
to run down: and I explored the Country around pretty | 
well: and when we marched down Red River to find a ferry 
I was ‘Guide’ and was obliged to take a great deal of 
notice of the places and Country we passed: Near the mouth 
of the Little Wichita there is a little Post Oak, which may 
be a ‘sport’ from the “Cross Timbers’’ but it does not amount 
to much. This is all I can see worth note in a map of that 
scale. The weather is very cold: the creek and Washita 
River both frozen hardenough for wagons to eross on the 
ice and we have had some snow but not much yet. There 
is nothing new here. I hope the next mail we get will bring 
me a letter from you. It is too Cold in my hut to write long 
and I must close. Write often please. 


your affecate son 
Wn. &. Burnet 


Fort Cobb I. T. 


January 5th 1860 
My dear Father 


Our mail arrived a few moments ago and T had the 
pleasure of receiving your very welcome Jetters dated De- 
cember 20th & 13th It gave me great pleasure to hear from 
you again; so many mails have come and hrought me no 
letters that T was becoming very anxious. The mail should 
come here with a good deal of regularity and in a short time 
from Galveston. The rout from Houston to Cainsville is 
almost direct and a Express goes from Gainsville to Fort 
Arbuckle, connected with the great California overland mail 
—from here to Arbuckle our Express runs, which stops for 
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nothing short of an entirely impassable obstacle. Letters 
should not be so long on the way or so very irregular. I was 
happy to hear from Aunt Mary Clopper but regret very much 
to hear that Mr. Clopper’s health has been so bad every one 
must have their share of trouble, I believe, but it appears 
to be often the case that an individual or family is afflicted 
more than their neighbours. 


I mentioned in one of my letters that I had received the 
Almanac and map I made a few remarks on the map, but 
it is in a part of the Country where there are only a few 
settlers in one part I mentioned and none in the other and 
no prospect of there being any soon. I read the Almanac 
with much interest. I have not much time to write this eve- 
ning as our mail leavs very early in the morning. it did not 
get in until two days after time on account of the mail not 
arriving at Arbuckle by the next mail I will give you some 
account of our location and the surrounding Country. The 
troops were taken from the Texas Frontier to protect the 
Indians who were threatened by the Baylor party, and be- 
eause the press in Texas represented that the Troops did no 
good and that the ‘dirty shirt rangers’ were the ones to catch 
Indians. Now the reports of facts, in the possession of the 
Secretary of War, show, in the first place, that there have 
been quite a number of instances in which the troops have 
met Indians, and that when they did meet them, in every 
ease, the men and Officers behaved well: They show also 
that, while quite a number of ranger Companies have been 
organized, in only one instance, that of Capt Ford, have they 
ever met the enemy. With these facts before him and the 
Expression of public opinion so strong against the Army in 
Texas; combined with the demand for troops in other places 
of course the troops were withdrawn. I only wonder that 
any were taken [left{. I will send you the report of the 
Sec. of War for last year: you will see by that, that, although 
the Army has done nothing bryliant (they have had no chance) 
they have not been entirely idle. I trust Mr Wigfall 4% will 
be able to do some thing for you in Congress this session. 
I will send the money to Mr Clopper in a short time now. 


I am sorry to hear that Miss Brannum has been sick and 
hope she will soon recover her health; she did not appear 
so delicate when I knew her. Tell her, I got a letter from 
her written in July and answered it; but have got no answer 
—and would like to hear from her. I hope you will have a 
pleasant visit to Mr Hagerman. The weather here has been 


113 Senator Louis T. Wigfall, elected to the U.S. Senate in the fall of 
1859. Handbook of Texas, Vol. II, pp. 906-907. 
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very cold and is so still. we have got accustomed to it how: 
ever. I am very glad you have a fire in your room and trust 
that you will take care of your health. Cpt Plummer left 
some days ago: his health was bad; and, I suppose, he will 
not join again for some time. I am now the only officer with 
the Company and cannot leave it until the Captain joins | 
When he comes, unless there is some extraordinary move, 
will have no difficulty in gettting a six months leave, and 
the pay is not reduced when on leave. 
your aftate son Wm. E B 


Fort Cobb I. T. 
January 12th/60 
My dear Father 


I wrote to you by our last mail stating that I had ree’d 
your two letters of the 13th & 20th December; also one en- 
closed, from Aunt Mary—which I was very glad to receive; 
it is the first I had heard from them direct for a long time. 
I will give you something of a description of our location 
here. We are on the Washita River at the mouth of a small 
ereek, called ‘Pond Creek,’ but, I expect, it is not down on 
any of the maps. Our Camp is on a piece of level ground, 
about a mile long and 4% a mile wide; with the River on one 
side, the Creek on an other and the low hills, which bound 
the valley of the River, on the others. There is a narrow strip 
ef timber on the River, mostly Cotton wood, and a still smaller 
quantity on the Creek; but there is enough to answer the pur- 
poses of our Camp; or even to supply a regular Post. On 
eather side of the River there is a rough praire extending 
north, to the Canadian River; and south to the Wichita Moun- 
tains; This district is unfit for any thing that I can imagine 
—except a few places on the River, the land is not fit to 
cultivate and there is no winter range for cattle, and the win- 
ters are too severe for them to live without shelter. The 
soil is poor, light sand; the grass coarse and, in winter dryed 
up. After leaving the Wichita Mountains there is very little 
stone: just around us there is a specimen of sand stone which 
I never saw before: it is so soft that it may be broken by 
hand, even crushed by the fingers; and is of no use for build: 
ing. We tried to use it for chimnes but it would not stand, 
even for our little huts. North of us there is Gypsum in large 
quantities; but it is so far from any market that it will be 
many years before it can be brought into use. Taken in all 
this is a miserable country 144 The climate is bad—as can be. 


114 This description made an indelible impression on his father, who later 
wrote: “William is without the state, north of Red River, at a new post called 
Fort Cobb, and in a very broken barren, miserable, and inhospitable region.” 
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In summer, it is hot and sultry—and in winter, cold—with 
piercing winds blowing constantly. The Indians do not like 
it; their Horses die of cold and want of food; and they suffer 
from the cold themselves. Ka-tump-sa,! the Chief of the 
friendly Comanches, died day before yesterday, from hemor- 
age of the lungs; and there are several of the others suffer- 
ing from the same disease. I shall be glad to leave here for 
almost any place: We have quite a number of Officers: and, as 
there is good feeling among all, we agree very well and that 
makes up, in part, for the unpleasant country we are in. I think 
there will be a move in the spring; but, of course, that is only 
conjecture; but, it appears with the demand for Troops in 
New Mexico, Washington Territory, Utah and Texas, that 
they can hardly find a pretex for keeping so many Companies 
at this place. The press in Texas has been so bitter that the 
present Sec. of War will hardly send any more troops there 
than he can help. The difficulty at Brownsville,“® if not all 
a hoax, may bring back the garrisons along the Rio Grande 
line: and, if it is well nursed, may bring on a move against 
the northern portion of Mexico. The chances are, however, 
that Congress will have no time to do any thing except talk 
over the slavery question this winter and leave every thing 
else about as it is now. It is a pitty they could not hang 
some of those who planed & got up the Harper’s Ferry mob, 
as well as the poor fools who exicuted it. I suppose it is 
necessary for the politicians to have something to talk about, 


D. G. Burnet to Mary E. Clopper, Galveston, March 9, 1860, in Clopper, op. 
cit., p.466. It should be noted that Burnet formed these opinions after resid- 
ing at Fort Cobb for several months. Neighbors, after inspecting the area for 
two weeks in the previous summer, described the region quite differently, de- 
claring that the land was “eminently suitable for farming and convenient to 
an abundance of gocd water & timber for building & fencing; all their set- 
tlements being near the main false Wachita River. This is in my judgment 
truly a splendid country, the valleys are from one to five miles wide on 
alternate sides of the Wachita. The soil to judge from the heavy coat of 
grass & weeds is very rich and similar in appearance to the valley lands of 
Red River, and will in my judgment prove a superior farming country. The 
adjacent hills are covered with Post Oak of the best quality for building & 
fencing, and the timbered bottoms of the River and creeks afford a good 
supply of black walnut, over cup or burr oak and red cedar. [I also notice 
in the hills good quarries of stone, but had no means of testing its qualities. 
The whole country also abounds in good springs of the coldest free stone 
water; And to judge from the unusual height of the timber, and the luxuriant 
growth of grass, it must be sufficiently seasonable to produce good crops. 
The reserve is capable of sustaining a very dense population and will compare 
favorably with any other section of country in the Lattitude west of the Mis- 
sissippi.” Neighbors to Greenwood. Sept. 3, 1859, loc. cit. 

115 Chief of the Penateka Comanches. The spelling varies. Handbook of 
Texas, Vol. I, p. 384, and Richardson, op. cit., p. 212, give Katumse; Webb, 
The Texas Rangers, pp. 164 ff., gives Ketumseh 

116 An uprising led by Juan Nepomuceno Cortina (see below, note 119). 
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or their occupation would be gone, but it is time they found || 
a new subject— The slavery question, I should think, was_ 
worn out long ago. I do not think Baylor, or any of his | 


party will attempt any move against this part of the Country. 


if they do they will find they have got into a hornets nest, |} 
for there is no law here for them to fall back on. Major || 
Neighbors’ former Clerk, who is now at the Agency below, | 
was here a few days ago; and showed me a letter from one | 
on his friends in Belknap, advising him not to go into that || 
portion of the Country, as it was openly stated that he would || 
be killed if ever he was seen there— The man who killed | 
Neighbors is still at large and will not probably be tried; at || 
any rate, the trial will be a mere farce. I believe the story, |} 


of his wife having been taken by the Indians is all false, and 


that he has sent her off himself. Gabe was hired a year ago || 


by Mr Shaw for one year: I do not think they purchased him |} 
and unless you can get something from the Gov’mt there is |} 
not much chance that we will be able to do so. Every jj 
thing at these out Posts costs so much, on account of trans- |) 
portation, that I can save very little as long as I at [am] so} 


far out. I will send Mr Clopper $100 as soon as the Pay 
Master comes which will be about the first of next Month. 
I do not exactly know how much is due now as I have lost 
Mr C’s last letter on the subject: it can’t be much over a 
$100, however. I suppose you have been to Mr Hagerman’s 
and to our place before this. How are they doing at the 
place? and how are Puss and the children doing? has Emily 
got well? let me know all about your visit. There is a sad 


pleasure in hearing of the scenes of past pleasures. I heare | 
that Gustave is on the Rail Road and doing well. Jas. Hager- | 


man goes on with the farm, I suppose. We have no news here. 
I am anxious for the mail to come in, it was due this morning: 
I want to hear from the Brownsville affair; and hope to get 


a letter from you and learn that you are well. I hope Genal | 
Sherman is doing a good business; as he must have had a dull | 


time in the summer. The weather is cold, but not as bad as 
it has been: The ‘norther’ may blow up at any time how- 


ever as it seldom holds up for more than a week, if even that | 


long. Write often, and give me the news any thing local is 
interesting, we get the general news by the over land mail 


in less time than it can come through Texas. Direct to me | 
“Via Fort Arbuckle I. T.’’ leaving out the Gainsville part. | 


I believe letters will come better. 


your affectionate son 
W.E.B. 
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Fort Cobb C. N. 
Feb. 3rd 1860 
My dear Father 


Our mail of today brought me your very welcome letter 
of Jan. 6th and relieved me of much anxiety: for the previous 
two mails had brought nothing and I was becoming very 
anxious to hear from you. 


There are three Officers to a Company; a Captain, and 
two Lieutenants Ist and Second. The Ist Lieut of our Com- 
pany is on staff duty at San Antonio, which left only the 
Captain and myself with the Company and when Capt. Plum- 
mer left I came in command: it is a very good position. The 
Company is a very good one—The men are well drilled and 
in good discipline; and are a fine athletic set, as you would 
find any where: They all shoot the Rifle pretty well: and 
some of them are fine shots: We have been drilling for some 
time in the new French practice of fencing with the Bayonet: 
and some of the men are becoming quite expert: The season 
has been very cold and is so still. We have had a severe 
time of it being poorly sheltered: but I think the hardest 
part of the winter is over—the Thermometer has been 5° be- 
low zero—that is pretty cold. I did not write by the last 
two mails, I was out on a scout. 


There were some wagons coming up from Camp Cooper 
without an escort (a very imprudent thing) and they were 
attacked, while in camp, about 20 miles from here and sev- 
enteen mules taken no one was hurt as the Indians were 
after the animals principaly. The Teamsters left every thing 
and came in frightened out of their wits: They got in about 
10 0.’C. at night and at three in the morning we started: 
The weather was comfortable and we found the trail without 
any trouble and followed it for about 80 miles, but the Buffalo 
tracks then became so numerous that our Guides could not 
go very fast: The third night out, the weather changed and 
it began to snow; by morning the ground was covered and 
the trail lost of course. We started back and after a hard 
days ride camped on a small creek where we were partially 
sheltered from the north wind and could get fuel: The cold 
had increased very much and we passed a very uncomfortable 
night. I had my dog with me, a large Scotch Stag-hound, 
given to me by Capt Ross, the Indian Agent. I took ‘Don’ 
under my blankets to help keep me warm & he did good 
service. The next day it was so cold and the wind so severe 
that we concluded to stay where we were rather than ride 
over the open plain: We laid there three days before it 
moderated enough to leave & than it was very cold riding 
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over the plain we walked most of the way to keep up the 
circulation. Lt Lomax” got his fingers badly frozen and 
several of the men were niped We all got back safe how- 
ever, but very ‘tired of the War.’ We got three of the mules 


and three Horses, the Indians had left when they gave out | 
but they were pretty well broken down.— ‘There are no Ladies 
here, it would be a hard place for them this winter—several | 
of the Officers stationed here have wives and expect to have | 


them here in the spring.. 


I hope you will not find it necessary to sell Puss and 
her children, They are becomng more valuable and besides 
they are the remnant of Our household in happier days and 
I should be very sorry to see her sold; but, if it is necessary, 
it can’t be helped, like many other things. 


I am sorry to learn that Miss Brannum is still in bad 


health. What is the matter? I think New Orleans is a poor | 


place to go for health, but a change may be good. Let me 
know how she gets. 


I hope to hear from you soon that you are well. My } 


health is very good. 
your Affectionate Son 
Wm, E. Burnet 


Fort Cobb C. N. 
Feb 9th 1860 
My dear Father 


I have only time to write a few lines. I got in this eve- 
ning from a hunt and find the time for the Express to leave 
for Ft Arbuckle has been changed: that it leaves in the morn- 
ing early, in place of day after tomorrow, as formerly. I 
found your very welcome letter of Jan 19th and am happy to 
hear that you are still well during the severe winter we have 
had. Many of our letters must have been lost, for yours 
have come to me very irregularly; and I have written to you 
every week, unless prevented by some cause which I men- 
tioned in my next. I am happy to hear you visited the place 
and found it in good condition. It is a sad pleasure to revisit 


a spot concecrated by so many recollections of past pleasures | 
and marked by a great affliction. In a letter before this, | 
you spoke of selling Puss and her children. I hope it will | 
not be necessary to do so: she is about as good as any of her | 


117 2d Lt. Lunsford L. Lomax, USMA 1856, assigned to the Ist Cavalry 
Sep. 30, 1856. He served on the Kansas-Nebraska frontier, 1857-58, at Fort 
Arbuckle in 1859, and at Fort Cobb, 1859-60. He resigned his commission 
April 25, 1861, and rose to brigadier general in the Confederate Army.—Cul- 
lum, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 654; Price, op. cit., p. 580. 
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class, Black or white, and then Mother raised her and Em & 
the children and I should dislike to see them sold it was 
Mother’s wish that they might not be. but if it is necessary, 
it must be. I hope Congress will do something, but they seem 
so much taken up with their quarrels, as not to have time 
for any thing else— I wish very much I had Gabe & it would 
Save me a good deal I pay $20 a month now for a servant. 
Mr Spears promised me that he would let me have him for 
$1000 and would not sell him to any one else without letting 
me know before hand. I was very sorry to hear of the death 
of Genal La Mar:!!8 and I fear his family are not very well 
provided for. Do you hear any thing of Mrs Shaw? I have 
not heard of them since Mr Shaw’s death and I expect they 
have been left without much.. 


I am glad to hear that Miss Sallie Brannum’s health is 
improving, and hope the trip to New Orleans may prove bene- 
fitial. Her health has been good, until now, ever since I 
knew her; and, although slight, she did not appear delicate. 
I have no news, Except that Capt Gilbert got his collar bone 
broke a few days ago, his horse fell with him while chasing 
Buffalo. he is getting well: We have an other Surgeon sent 
here and orders to keep out small scouts all the time. Write 
soon— 

your affectionate son 
Wm, it. Burnet 


Fort Cobb C. N. 
Feb 17th 1860 


My dear Father 


Our last mail got in yesterday but I got no letter from 
you, nor any papers: I hope by the next I shall be more 
fortunate. 


I have been much anoyed by the irregularity of the mails; 
but it can not be helped, in these remote frontier posts, where 
mails are to be carried so far on horseback; & subject to so 
many delays, from bad roads, and passing through the hands 
of Country Post Masters.. 


I got a letter by the last mail from Wm. Resor Jr— he 
says all of our friends are well in & about Cincinnati: Julia 
Resor is to be married next month. it is about time, if ever: 
she is getting pretty old, for a Girl, and never was pretty. 
She is to marry a man by the name of Foster: I never heard 
of him before: he is a merchant and doing a very good busi- 
ness. Since I last wrote there has been nothing taken place 


118 Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, President of the Republic of Texas, 1839- 
41, Lamar died Dec. 19, 1859. Handbovk of Texas, Vol. II, pp. 13-14, 462. 
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here worthy of notice and I have no news of any kind: The | 


papers we got by the last mail were all old and we heard 
nothing of what is going on in the world. I suppose they 
have got to business at Washington before this: if not they 


had better quit and go home. We have heard nothing from | 


the Rio Grande for some time and do not know what is going 


on there. I hope they will get that fellow Cortinas® and | 


hang him. How does Emily do now—can she get about again? 


We have had a great deal of rain in the last two weeks | 


and it still continues. I fear it will bring all the streams 
up and so delay the mails still more, if not cut them of[f] 
for a time entirely. Our very cold weather appears to be 


about over but the wet is almost as bad; more disagreeable, | 
if any thing. The Order to keep a scout out from this place | 


all the time has been counter manded, on account [of] the 
bad country for horses to travel over at this season and the 
want of any thing for them to eat: They find it rather an 
expensive amusement, scouting at this time of the year in 
a country like this, as every scout kills 10 to 15 horses and 
breaks down about as many more, for they have no shelter 
and very little to eat. I do not think all the Companies 
here now will remain very long. There is no use for so many 
here, and a demand for them in other places; there is no 
telling which Companies will go. I should like to go to New 
Mexico or Oregon; but I do not wish to go back to the Texas 
frontier, unles with the prospect of going into Mexico. Did 
you go to Mr Hagerman’s while you were up in the Country? 
Has James got home yet? How was Miss Sallie Brannum 
when you last heard? My time is up and I must close. Write 
soon, and often. 
your affectionate son 
Wn, E. Burnet’ 


119 Juan Nepomuceno Cortina[s], leader of the so-called Cortina Wars in 


the Brownsville, Texas, area, 1859-60. For the events of the Cortina uprising, _ 


see Webb, The Texas Rangers, pp. 175-193, and Handbook of Texas, Vol. I 
pp. 416-418. 


* Inadvertantly, an error in the spelling of the name Burnet (given as | 
Burnett) appeared in the heading and in Table of Contents for Part | of this | 
series of William E. Burnet letters, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. | 


XXXVIII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1960), pp. 241, 274.—Ed. 
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TECUMSEH AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 
By Florence Drake* 


The story of the ‘‘openings’’ in the old Indian Territory 
for homestead entry has been told many times yet there are a 
great many people now living in the state of Oklahoma who 
are not familiar with this story nor with the conditions that 
existed at that time. It is true that almost everyone gives a dif- 
ferent description of the dramatic events connected with the 
Openings, which does not mean that each story is not true, but 
simply that each person’s experience and impressions may have 


| been different. 


School histories give the significant facts about the causes 
that brought about the openings of the Indian country for white 
settlers, which include the opening of the reservaticns of the 
Sac and Fox, the Shawnee-Potawatomi and the Iowa tribes that 
occurred on September 22, 1891 when the new area was desig- 
nated as County A and County B.! 

It will be remembered that the central part of the Indian 
Territory, ‘‘Old Oklahoma,’’ had been successfully opened two 
years before, April 21, 1889. The fame, or interest, of that 
opening had spread throughout the nation and had inspired 
men and women with romantic allure, even a challenge. Young 
men and women from pioneer families in other states, with 
ambition and vision, were interested in building a common- 
wealth equal to any in the land, eager to ‘‘get in on the ground 
floor’’ of a country of unlimited opportunities. Horace Greeley’s 
famous advice, ‘‘Go west, young man’’ was taken literally. 

It is about the opening of “County B’’ (1891) that this 
sketch begins. Tecumseh, the name of the famous Shawnee 
warrior, had been selected as the name of the county seat. The 
townsite was to be one mile square, with a block in the center 
reserved for a courthouse and business and homestead lots, 
with streets and alleys leading out in all directions. The coun- 
try was surveyed for section and quarter sections of 160 acres 
a head of a family, 80 acres for a single person. 


* Florence Drake has contributed this historical scene of the City of 
Tecumseh to The Chronicles as she nears her 90th birthday. She was born 


‘at Coldwater, Mississinpi, on January 20, 1872. Her early education was 


in private schools, followed by one vear snent in a girl’s school. She_mar- 
ried Iohn W. Drake on January 1, 1889. The young couple moved to Texas 
in 1896. and to Oklahoma in 1898. They were the narents of eight children 
including twin sons. Mr. Drake and five of the children are deceased. Mrs. 
Drake is the well known writer of published articles and other works. in- 
eluding the historical volume Civilization. as told to her by Thomas Wildcat 
Alford. vublished by the University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1936.—Ed. 

1 When the survey was made, a strip of the recent reservation was added 
to Oklahoma County. John L. Fortson, History of Pottawatomie County. 
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Soldiers guarded the surveyed lines where thousands of 
people waited for the signal: soldiers fired a pistol and the run 
was on for farms throughout the country. But the surveyors 
had not finished surveying the townsite which was designated 
for the county seat of County B, so it was not opened until the 
next day, September 23 at noon when it was ‘‘opened’’ as 
scheduled. This was fortunate for it gave some who had failed 
to get a homestead or farm land an opportunity to try for a 
town lot. 


It was a frantic mob that tried to secure the best locations. 
Those who took part in that scramble declared that there were 
very few arguments, or dissentions over claims and only one 
fatal accident when a man, Dr. Roundtree, jumped from his 
horse to stake a lot in the heart of the townsite, and in the wild 
exictement, was trampled to death by horses. On the whole, 
this townsite opening was apparently a well planned and regu- 
lated procedure. By the next day excitement had subsided 
and settled activity took its place. Tents dotted the landscape, 
the sound of hammers and saws filled the air as men nailed to- 
gether buildings with lumber they had brought in sections, 
ready to be made into business shacks and homes. Those who 
had failed to zet lots for themselves were trying to get a foot- 
hold, helping others set up shacks and do some kind of business. 


One enterprising young couple set up a large tent and was 
soon serving meals. Two young men, Tom Smith and J. H. 
Hibbard, who had brought lumber for a shack and a huge oven, 
set some yeast and were baking bread. Years afterwards Tom 
Smith, talking of that day said, ‘‘We had to hoard up the win- 
dows to keep the mob out. They would yell, ‘Take it out! It’s 
done enough. We’ll eat it!’ as the fragrance of baking bread 
would float out on the sultry air.’’ 


Mr. George Massey, later business man of Oklahoma City, 
then a boy of twelve years, told of selling water that his father 
had hauled in a barrel from the river, at five cents a tin eunful. 
Charles Benson, who later became one of the leading men of the 
County, declared that claim jumping was the favorite sport of 
the day. There was one ‘‘slick promoter’’ who staked a claim 
in an alley and put up a little tent. Some anxious ‘‘sucker’’ 
would come along and buy it, thinking it was a lot. The slicker 
would take the money and his tent and move on. An accomplice 
would tell the sucker that it was an alley. The sucker would 
move on and the promoter would return and reneat the per- 
formance. Besides tents many families set un honsekeenine in 
shanties and erude cabins. Some built sheds of lumber thev had 
ready cut, some lived in shacks they later used for stables for 
their horses after better houses were built. 
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Everybody was busy! It was marvelous how quickly things 
came into order. United States mail was brought in a covered 
“wagon guarded by U.S. Marshals. Merchants brought in stocks 
of groceries in covered wagons. Big teams hauled in loads of 
lumber and heavy household necessities. One man, a Mr. Moyle, 
brought machinery for a saw mill and was sawing logs into 
ited Bo after the opening providing much needed building 
material. 


It was several days before a townsite commission was or- 
ganized, claims were recognized and filed. All county claims 
had to be filed, and registered in the Oklahoma City Land Of- 
fice which was a distance of fifty miles or more. This office 
had been established when Oklahoma Territory’s Organie Act 
_had provided that any Indian reservation land that might be 
| opened later, should be added to Oklahoma Territory. 


Oklahoma had been opened under a Republican administra- 
tion and all officers were appointed so the officers for County 
-B under territorial reculations had already been named. How- 
| ever, they did not receive their certificates of appointment until 
October 27, 1891 and took up the official business of county gov- 
'ernment.2, The newly appointed officers soon had make-shift 
buildings where they established the machinery of county and 
‘town business. A rough, drafty building on the corner facing 
/ what is now Washington Street, was used for a courthouse. A 
| jail was made substantial for it might be needed soon, and other 
/erude buildings were put up facing what now is Broadway 
(to serve the different offices. These buildings served until 
11897 when a commodious brick courthouse was erected in the 
middle of the square facing Broadway. 


| County commissioners divided the county into townships, 
»and declared the town of Tecumseh incorporated. Appointed 
i officers held office until the first Monday in January, 1893 
i when thev were succeeded by elected officers. At this election 
held in November, 1892, the name of the county was changed 
‘from County B to Pottawatomie County. 

The location of the county seat had been a subject of con- 
i troversy even before the reservation had been opened to settle- 
‘ment. The Philadelphia Society of Friends had opened a 
‘Mission and school for Indian children under the sunervision 


‘of Joseph Newsom of Indiana, and a licensed Indian trader had 


| 2First appointed officers for County B were: H. G. Beard, commissioner 
\for first district; Samuel Clay. second district; A. M. Clardy, third district; 
\W. R. Asher, county judge: J. H. Woods, county attorney; Oscar G. Lee, 
i}county clerk, succeeded by F. E. Adams; John A. McCartney, county treas- 
(turer, succeeded by Davis Hardin; C. J. Benson, county superintendent. Ibid. 
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opened a store and post office called Shawneetown® about one 
mile south of the present city of Shawnee. Some interested 
parties thought the county seat should be on the north side of 
the Canadian River near where a cattle trail leading from Texas 
to shipping points in Kansas crossed the river. Others be- 
lieved the county seat should be nearer the center of the county. 
People who settled Tecumseh believed the location would be 
permanent and went to work accordingly. The controversy 
raged for many years, with bitter feelings, until 1931 when 
Shawnee won the fight and the County Seat was moved to 
Shawnee, a beautiful courthouse was built and all offices moved 
there. 


Most of the first county officers were young and inex- 
perienced and no doubt many mistakes were made. Only those 
who have lived through such a situation can really understand 
the handicap such partisanship can be to civic improvement and 
progress. But the people, who made up the population of 
Tecumseh at that time, went to work with the vigor and determi- 
nation accredited to pioneers of all time. It was a period of 
progress when railroads were extending their lines and bringing 
thousands of land-hungry people to develop the vast unknown 
country. So the people who came to the Potawatomi country 
believed that the much talked about new railroad which was 
going to build through the country would inevitably come 
through the town designated as the county seat. 


S. P. Larsh, one of the leading business men who did much 
for the good of the town all through the years said, when speak- 
ing of those days of struggle and strife, ‘‘We were all young 
and ambitious, banded together with the burning desire to 
develop the country and build a good town. We took time 
to get acquainted with each other and were not too busy to 
be helpful.’’ 


Several years later Alvin Rucker, a reporter for The Daily 
Oklahoman, wrote for this paper: 


No other county in what is now Oklahoma went through such 
a lurid epoch as did Pottawatomie county. Captain Styles and his 
soldiers dominated the situation in Oklahoma county during the 
opening period; land in the Comanche country was distributed by 
lottery conducted in an orderly manner. Railroads had been built, 
and the mantle of law and order had been cut to fit to some degree. 
But Pottawatomie county started “flat-footed,” and had to work out 
its own destiny, a veritable kindergarten of growth. 


3 Shawneetown (“Pottawatomie Nation”) was established on January 6, 
1876, with Thomas Deer as postmaster. This post office was discontinued, 
effective February 25, 1892, mail to Tecumseh:—George H. Shirk, “First Post 
Offices Within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (Summer, 1948), p. 243. 
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Settlers in Pottawatomie county were confronted with problems 
from which the settlers of Oklahoma Territory were free, Oklahoma 
Territory was devoid of inhabitants, particularly of an Indian pop- 
ulation, while in Pottawatomie tribes possessed cattle and horses and 
some revenue from leasing land to the whites. 


Oklahoma Territory settlers found trains and telephone lines 
crossing the country while Pottawatomie county was not traversed 
by either. Pottawatomie was always torn with internal strife, dis- 
sention, and often at cross purposes with territorial authorities. 
Added to these disadvantages was the fact that this country was 
bordered on two sides by Indian Territory, and it is easy to see why 
the county became the rendezvous, immediately after the opening, for 
outlaws operating at that time, and horse and cattle thieves from the 
line of saloons that sprang up along its borders praqviding convenient 
hang-outs for these characters. 


Early day criminal dockets are long lists of trials for horse 
stealing and cattle rustling. At the turn of the century the Anti- 
horse Thief Association was organized, and began its effectual func- 
tioning, and put an end to much of this troublesome condition. 


This statement by Rucker describes the situation in retro- 
spect, and gives some idea of the difficulties that confronted the 
early settlers. However, the object of this sketch here is to 
tell something about the social and cultural side of life as it 
developed in this newly settled country around the turn of the 
century as well as the struggle to establish and maintain stand- 
ards of behavior equal to those in other states. 


Many of the men and women had come from communities 
where actions were measured by what we now call ‘‘ Victorian 
standards.’’ It is difficult for the younger generation now to 
understand any social life, or interesting conditions and ex- 
periences when there were no electric lights, no paved roads, 
no automobiles, and very few of what we now call ‘‘necessities”’ 
in ordinary homes. It is hard, too, to understand that people 
who lived in tents, dug-outs or two room shacks could or would 
maintain those standards. The writer knows of one family who 
lived for a short time in a tent, but used Haviland china table 
service, and linen napkins were a daily necessity. 


But the pioneer spirit that has helped develop wild coun- 
tries since the beginning of time, also developed strength of 
character, and caused people to give up cheerfully the comforts 
of life. Yet these days did not quench the sense of dignity and 
gracious living that is truly an American heritage. When such 


Ei people go into a country and form a community, they establish 


a society based upon habits already formed. 


_ Alvin Rucker in his description of the situation has told 
something of the difficulties that beset the early settlers? with 


4 There were at one time 62 saloons in Pottawatomie County.—Fortson., 
op. cit. 
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the train of outlaws, horse and cattle thieves added to the dif- 
ficulties of the early settlers in their efforts to build a respect- 
able town or city: 


The early day outlaws were gentlemen. Many times they have 
come into my house when I was away, cooked themselves a meal, and 
left everything just as they found it. They would steal your horses 
or cattle, rob a bank or a train (robbing trains was a favorite past- 
time for outlaws), shoot up a town, but they would take off their 
hats to a lady and were kind to little children. 


It was the first Sunday after the opening of Tecumseh 
townsite that the Reverend William Meyer, a missionary of the 
Home Mission Board of the Presbyterian Chureh, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Davis, a missionary from the Sunday school work of the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. A., held the first public religious 
service in Tecumseh in the shade of a tree on the courthouse 
square. This day nine people indicated their desire to organize 
a Presbyterian church.6 Mr. William Davis, who helped 
Reverend Meyer at this meeting, later (on October 17) organ- 
ized a Union Sunday school which was very well attended until 
other denominations started church services, and of course, 
members went to their own church services. 


Mr. Meyer preached regularly twice a month, holding serv- 
ices in any office or store where space was available, until Jan- 
uary, 1892 when the Presbyterian Board of Missions sent a large 
tent, or tabernacle, in which the organization was completed on 
February 28, 1892.7 There were later meetings when occasion- 
ally others were added to the membership, but the first baptism 
and communion service was held under the tabernacle, July 8, 
1892. Mr. and Mrs. William Pratt Scott and their two older 
children, and William Lester, infant son of Mr. and Mrs. T. J. 
Payne were baptised the same day, and were the first to receive 
the ordinance of baptism in the new organization. Minutes of 
other meetings show meetings held in members’ homes, and the 
names of others welcomed into the church from time to time.® 


Later there were minutes of meetings held at the Congrega- 
tional Church by the Presbyterians, though there is no record 
of the organization of the Congregational Church. The church 


5 Ibid. 

6 “Church History,” meeting recorded by Reverend William Meyer. 

7 At this time J. C. Fullerton and Marcus Daugherty were elected and in- 
stalled as ruling elders of the First Presbyterian Church of Tecumseh. Mem- 
bership of the church consisted of the following: Mr. and Mrs. Marcus 
Daugherty, Mr. and Mrs. Chisholm, Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Griffith, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. H. Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Fullerton, Miss Clara Fullerton, 
Frank Fullerton, G. W. White and Mrs, William Meyer. 

8 Among them were Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Lewis, Mr. Jim H. Gill and his 


wife, Nina Gill, Mr. and Mrs, William Search and daughter, Emma, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Floyd and others. 
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is 
seems to have held meetings and Sabbath school in the Friends’ 
Church until the permanent church was built soon after the 
| turn of the century at the location where it still stands. 


Evidently the next church to organize and establish a 
permanent home was the First Baptist Church which was 
organized in the district court room of the old courthouse, by 
the Reverend J. W. Lambright, the associational missionary, in 
March, 1893.9 It was not long after the organization that the 
Church built a house of worship on lot 14, in block 63. In 1900, 
lots 17 and 18, Block 81 were bought and the building was 
“Moved to the present location on Broadway. From time to 
time additions have been made to the property, including Sun- 
day school rooms, a two-story educational building and a fine 
‘parsonage. During 1958, a splendid new sanctuary was built 
| des dedicated with appropriate ceremonies on November 
30, 1958. 


During the years this church has not only added to the 
Teligious atmosphere of the community, but has sent out earnest 
workers in the different branches of the church work. The 
Reverend J. A. Scott started at Oklahoma City the Oklahoma 
Baptist Orphan’s Home in which two young women from this 
church serve acceptably as matrons. Three young men have 
answered the call to the ministry from the Tecumseh church, 
while many others, who have gone out into the world, have been 
a credit to their church training. 


There were two branches of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The first recorded organization was that of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, which was held on No- 
vember 27, 1892, by the Reverend L. J. Amos. Ten persons 
presented themselves for membership at this meeting: John 
Phipps, C. M. Phipps, G. C. Story, Mary Story, Mary J. Biggs, 
Mary Cloud, Lela Hendry, R. S. Shackleford, Laura A. Moyle, 
Callie Jones. A Sunday school was organized, and there were 
from forty-five to fifty persons who were regular attendants. 


9The Reverend W. R. Chandler was the first pastor. Charter members 
were Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Hurst, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Row, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Rucker, Mr. and Mrs. I. A. Smith, Mrs. Jeston 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Huckabee, Miss Betty Munday and Mr. N. A. Warry- 
burg. Deacons were, J. M. Rucker, Mr. Banks and Mr. Fream. 

10 A list of pastors of the church include: Reverends W. R. Chandler, 
J. A. Scott, George Lowe, A. P. Stone, L. W. McGee, McBroom, R. L. Farmer, 
Davis, Jeter, Hamblin, G. W. Herrington, L. E. Jarrell, Joseph Wilhelm, G. 
R. Naylor, M. C. Steward E. L. Jenks, E. S. Stover, C. O. Bland, Troy Denton, 
Carl Owns, Glen Gurley, Loren Messenger, Carl Mitchum, W- A. Henry, and 
the present pastor, Eculis Grisham.—Mrs. R. E. Hey in Shawnee News Star, 
Nov. 29, 1958. 
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There is no available record at this writing on the organii 
zation of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is known that 
there was such an organization in Tecumseh and that the 
two Methodist groups evidenced a desire to federate, the twa 
working together harmoniously for fifteen years. Comp’eté 
consolidation, however, was not accomplished until unifica+ 
tion of the three great branches of the Methodist Episcopal 
denomination. Since that time, the Tecumseh branch ei 
continued to be an outstanding symbol of Christian faith an 
Methodist zeal. i 


As Tecumseh grew and developed, other religious groups 
were organized, but unfortunately there are no records of their 
beginnings available at this time. It is a fact that Tecumseh 
was known throughout the area as a ‘‘city of churches.’”’ The 
list of well remembered church buildings in 1899 include the' 
following: The Methodist, both North and South, the Congre- 
gational (which later became the Cumberland Presbyterian), 
the Christian, the Missionary Baptist, the Freewill Baptist and 
the Catholic. Later there were the Church of God and the 
Church of Christ besides others already mentioned. 


With this picture of the religious interest in building the 
new town sustained, this story comes to the point of educational 
and economic progress. By 1900, the United States had entered 
into a new phase of history and development through the extent 
of the change that no one could forsee. When the new court- 
house was built in 1897, Tecumseh people felt that the 
issue of keeping the county seat was definitely settled, and set 
to work with new courage and optimism.!! 


The school system was expanded and became, as it should, 
one of the foremost projects of the people. This educational 
program passed quickly from the subscription school tanght 
by Miss Henry in the Friend’s Church to an accredited high- 
ee A little later the Indianola Business College was estab- 
ished. 


11 Tecumseh was a railway station for a mixed train twice dai : 
a.m. and 4:15 p.m.) on the Tecumseh Branch to Asher, the Choe Ou 
homa & Gulf Railroad, shown on the map of Time Table No. 15, taking 
effect Sunday, January 25, 1903 at 6:30 am. The Tecumseh Branch out 
of Shawnee had been built shortly before this time. The first train to 
run into Shawnee was on July 4, 1895, over the new tracks of the Choc- 
taw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad, with James McNerney as engineer and 
Bill Martin as fireman. This train was followed by an excursion train 
of fifty flat cars bringing sightseers. The trains on the Tecumseh Branch 
left Shawnee to Tecumseh Junction, 2.3 miles east, and thence south- 
westerly to Tecumseh.—Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, Choctaw 
District, Pan Handle Division, Time Table No. 1 (September 1, 1904) ; 
Locomotive Engineers Journal, February, 1942 (Vol. 76, No. 2), p. 121, 
in C, C. Kegelman Collection, Oklahoma Historical Society Library.—Ed, 
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_Agricultural prospects were promising in the county. The 
agricultural products were mostly cotton and corn, but orchards 
were planted, and a young nursery started to supply the need 
for planters. In September, 1898, John W. Drake was sent to 
Tecumseh by the Birge Forbes Cotton Company, large cotten 
exporters of Sherman, Texas to buy cotton for export. That 
year more than 11,000 bales were shipped from the County. 
‘Two years later Mr. Drake and the Texas firm organized a cot- 
ton seed oil mill that was the first big industrial plant to employ 
a large number of men and bring substantial payroll to the 
growing town. Thus the prosperous days at the end of the 
Century found a flourishing little city. 


| It is not to be understood that there were no hardships at 


‘this time, nor were the people living quiet placid lives. There 
were still many skirmishes between the representatives of law 
and order, and the outlaws and ruffians who were brought here 
by the lure of a new town and in the exploiting of the Indians. 
There were many notorious characters, many politicians and 
shrewd business men who fought legal battles over debatable 
questions. But every church had its organizations and social 
functions were strictly observed. There was an active womans’ 
club. Women had calling cards and some of them observed 
““At Home Days’’ with their ‘‘day’’ printed on a corner of 
their cards. The writer recalls here two very well-dressed and 
icharming ladies came to call, leaving their cards on a goods box 
with legs nailed to it, which served for a table in the living 
room. Different churches held revivals and increased member- 
iship. Church dinners, ice cream socials, quiltings were given 
as entertainment and helped financially. 


Lodges, and their womens’ auxiliaries played an interest- 
ling role in the social life of the town: the Masonic Lodge and 
its Eastern Star; and several lodges that furnished insurance, 
ithe Modern Woodmen, the Woodmen of the World, the Ancient 
Order of the United Workmen, the Odd Fellows. These were, 
lall active, and in their open meetings when the auxiliaries fur- 
nished banquets, the men, mostly young lawyers or professional 
men, toasted the ladies and jibed at each other in the spon- 
taneous wit of college training. The Eastern Star probably 
ranked first in these organizations, for later one of its mem- 
bers, Mrs. Ida Lewis was National Grand Worthy Matron and’ 
jaad the honor of being one of the hostesses in the Eastern Star 


yuilding at the World’s Fair. 


The first Woman’s Study Club was named ‘‘The Bena Dea 
Study Club.’’ Audacious young Guy Cutlip, whose mother 
vas one of the organizers, called it ‘‘The Boney Dears,’’ which 
yas not complimentary when womens’ figures were admired 
“or their ‘‘corn-fed’’ proportions. The motto of the club was: 
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‘The Clock of Time Has Struck the Woman’s Hour.’’ How 
little was it realized then the truth of this! The club had a 
heavy course of study, which ranged from social life in Europe 
to developments in the Klondike. Each summer there were: 
Chautauyua lectures under a tent in the park. The Club’s: 
reading program ranged from Augusta Evans through The: 
Ladies’ Home Journal, The Womans’ Home Companion andl 
Harpers to Tolstoy and Sir Walter Scott. Members marveled] 
at the prophesies of Edward Bellamy! Their children read the: 
Youths’ Companion and The Chatterbox, as well as the Sunday’ 
school literature. (There was no radio or television!) 


There were several active ‘‘aid societies’? among the dif- 


ferent churches. Their functions then, as now, comprised a 
large part of community life. There were church dinners in} 
the winter time, ice cream socials on the church lawns to raise? 
money for charities and chureh improvement in summer. | 
Women members of the churches baked cakes and donated milky 
for the ice cream and small boys turned the freezers for the} 
privilege of ‘‘ licking the dasher’’ when the ice cream was frozen. 


Among the leaders remembered in both religious and social! 
affairs were: Mrs. S. P. Larsh, Mrs. Ida Lewis, Mrs. John A. 
Clark, Mrs. C. A. Stauber, Mrs. A. D. King, Mrs. H. H. Wag- 
ner, Mrs. A. W. Butts, Mrs. A. W. Crow, Mrs. W. J. Carson,| 
Mrs. D. B. Madden, Mrs. George Ward, Mrs. W. M. Durham, 
Mrs. J. M. Rucker, Mrs. J. Pickens, Mrs. E. J. Grey, Mrs. 
Nunnally, Mrs. McKee and many others who came into the} 
town and took up the work of establishing social order. 


Among the younger women and girls remembered _ by the? 
writer were lovely and gracious Betty Munday, Winnie Mitchell, 
beautiful petitie Rhetta Mae Crow, lovely golden-haired Lillian} 
Pittman whose songs gave pleasure to music lovers; the ever-: 
charming Butts sisters, the vivacious Biggs sisters; the pretty, 
attractive Durham sisters (Hattie and Nettie); Rena Rucker, 
Annie McElroy, charming Minnie Oliver and many others. It 
was a veritable ‘‘Kingdom of Youth’’ and we did not realizep 
that the social changes we accepted were taking place all over! 
the country, even as electric lights were taking the place of oil] 
lamps and tallow candles. 


Women generally kept up with fashions current in the 
older towns. Although there were no dry-cleaning facilities,, 
the art of “‘sponging and pressing’’ was worked to satisfaction.. 
The small houses with limited closet space and even clothes} 
hangers, as we know them, were unknown. But every home had] 
a ‘‘skirt box’’ which was a long wooden box with hinged and!) 
padded top (top was also used for a seat) in which suits and) 
dresses were kept, with waists and shoulders stuffed with) 
crumpled paper to hold their shape. Long tight corsets and! 
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large wire bustles were necessities; long full skirts had dust 
ruffles under the hems that helped to keep skirts clean and 
neat. Long sleeved basques, or shirt waists, with high collars 
were for ordinary wear, but for dressy costumes ‘‘Medici’”’ 
collars, stiff and high in the back and filled in with dainty 
ruching or lace, made exquisite background for shapely throats. 
Ladies wore their hair long, either in a braided coronet, or a 
‘‘Psyche’’ knot with a jeweled pin or comb standing becom- 
ingly high above the forehead. 


Materials used for dresses were worsted, heavy silks, serge 
and even velvet for dressy wear in winter, with natural colored 
linen, pique, and silky ginghams for summer use. Most women 
wore indigo blue or other fancy colored calico for everyday 
house dresses. Hats were large, heavily laden with plumes, 
velvet or ribbon bows, flowers and bandeaus holding flowers 
next to the hair on the side. For winter hats were of velvet 
or felt trimmed with long, drooping ostrich plumes; for sum- 
mer they were of shirred chiffon or mousseline de soie or leg- 
horn straw. Sailor hats, favorites with many, had small crowns 
and wide brims, and were pinned to the hair with long hat pins. 
(No beauty shops necessitated curl-papers and dust caps for 
every day!) 


Women wore high topped button or laced shoes, slippers 
were for children or dancing. When thin silk stockings became 
general, most women wore them over their cotton or lisle hose. 
Skirts were then three or four inches from the floor. 


Men wore, at this time, long double-breasted Prince Albert 
black coats or frock coats with plain or fancy vests, and loose 
trousers. Blue serge was a favorite color, and seersuckers good 
for summer. Bow ties, or large cravats with stiffly laundered 
collars and white shirts; celluloid collars and cuffs were worn, 
but not in the best taste. Stiff derby hats made a strong con- 
trast to the soft fluffiness of women’s hats. 


Young women rode horseback on ‘‘side saddles’’ with long, 
flowing, black riding skirts. Older women, those who could 
afford them, drove phaetons with fringed tops, or buggies, either 
with or without tops. 


No streets were paved, and boards walks were only in the 
business part of town. Telephone lines did not extend to the 
residential district. Even churches were lighted by tin reflector 
lamps. 


Womens’ Christian Temperance Union had an ative r- 
ganization, and talked in hearty praise of Carrie Nation and her 
“hatchet crusade’? against the saloons. The movement for 
Woman Suffrage had its advocates, yet most of the women 
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were too timid to declare themselves in favor of the intrusion 
into ‘‘the mens’ business and politics.’’? Only a few years later 
there was a rousing crusade that swept the nation, and the 
Nineteenth Amendment became a part of the Constitution, 
which gave the women the long-sought privilege of voting. 


It is not to be supposed that life was dull and uneventful 
during these years at the turn of the Century. As the develop- 
ments came about that have been recorded here, people went 
about their everyday tasks cheerfully, with optimism and 
courage. Chivalry and romance flourished, combining to bring 
culmination to youthful dreams and ambitions. Social affairs 
were conducted with dignity and decorum. 


The writer remembers an event that was especially delight- 
ful marking something that no one who was present would ever 
witness again—the ending of a century! It was a New Year’s 
Eve party, December 31, 1899. The Bena Dea Club entertained 
their husbands in the Judges’ chamber of the new courthouse. 
Mrs. Nunnally was president of the Club and Mistress of Cere- 
monies. There were twelve members present, and she called 
upon each member to introduce her hubsand who responded with 
a speech. All complimented the club appropriately, all recog- 
nized the significance of the occasion, the ending of a century, 
the beginning of 1900 on the new calendar. Prophesies of fu- 
ture developments seemed fantastic, yet some have lived to see 
those prophesies more than fulfilled scientifically. However, no 
one suggested the two World Wars, nor the age of atomic dis- 
coveries although the country had just come through the Span- 
ish-American War. So well planned had been the entire pro- 
cedure that the clock struck the midnight hour, just as the last 
speech was ended, and the group stood for prayer for ‘‘peace 
and prosperity in the Twentieth Century.’’ 
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REMINISCENCES OF TWO CORPS MEN OF BASE 
HOSPITAL 85, WORLD WAR I 


By Guy R. Moore* 


Physicians, surgeons, dentists and nurses were mustered 
into the service at various training camps following the declara- 
tion of war on Germany in 1917. Hundreds of these medics 
were brought to Fort Riley, Kansas, and given military drill. 
These men were to be the officers of the several units that 
reached from the front lines to the base hospitals. About one 

hundred physicians and as many nurses were assigned to each 
base hospital. 


On April 16, 1918, Captain Robert H. Stephenson of the 
Medical Corps was given command of Base Hospital No. 85, 
which was yet to be organized. On May 29, a train load of 
recruits including many boys from Oklahoma arrived at Fort 
Riley.1 May 31, after the holiday, we were mustered in, inocu- 
lated and issued uniforms. On Sunday, June 2, religious 
organizations conducted services and a photographer took group 
pictures. On Monday, we packed the things we brought with 
us into our suit cases and sent them home. We were formed 
into platoons and drilling began. We drilled every day except 


*Guy Rowley Moore, B. A., the University of Kansas, 1916; M.A., Uni- 
| versity of Oklahoma, 1925; entered the service from Pawnee, Oklahoma. A 
copy of his Masters’ thesis on the history of the Pawnee Indians is on file 
' in the Collection of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Mr. Moore lived in 
| Oklahoma from 1901 to 1929, and taught school here for thirteen years. 
| He was a member of the first contingent of men assigned to Base Hospital 
' 85 in World War I, and one of the last remaining to be discharged from 
» that unit. Much of the information for this article is taken from the letters 
’ which he wrote to his mother. He was also materially assisted by Rexford 
| B. Cragg, from Chandler, a sergeant, who kept a diary—Ed. 
10f the personnel who entered from Oklahoma only thirty names have 
> been collected. The Christian names of some are missing, likewise some home 
« towns. One officer, Captain E. W. Tidrowe from Woodward was one of our 
| physicians. Our Protestant Chaplain, W. R. Goodloe, was also an Oklahoma 
| man. Of the corps men, there were: Fred F. Acree of Cameron; George S. Best 
lof Cushing; Otto C. Bogdahn of Woodward; Rexford B. Cragg of Chandler; 
{ Clarence Emerick of Wellston; Frank Frizzell and his twin brother from 
Sparks; Bryant L. Grove from Alva; Homer E. Hale from Claremore; 
) Edward R. Hughes from Woodward; Russell Hughes from Henryetta; Thomas 
/ Hinds from Paoli; James W. Jefferson from Whitesboro; Dale Jeffries from 
N@belsea; «.......-..- Kirkpatrick from Cushing; Paul Little Eagle from Pawnee; 
John Moody from (?); Guy R. Moore from Pawnee; “Bull” Moran from 
| Shawnee; Alexander Mudd from Pawhuska; George Oaks from Nowata; 
3) Harry Pahunka from Pawhuska; ............ Penn from Pawhuska; Walker Penn 
‘from Pawhuska; Dixie R. Pike from Chelsea; Penn Rogers from Eaton; Wil- 
‘liam P. Rogers from Nowata; Riley F. Shifflett from Marlow; and .......... “= 
' Taylor from Ponca City. 
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Sundays until June 18. Before our drilling instructions were | 
completed the hay flats which had been covered with grass, | 
knee high, were converted into a barren, dusty waste. On June | 
5, we made allotments to our dependents, sending them fifteen | 
of the thirty dollars which we were to receive monthly. About 
sixty-five of us were assigned to Base Hospital No. 85. Classes | 
in French were organized which led us to believe that it would | 
not be long until we would be sent across. Two men were as- 
signed to our unit whose talents were to brighten many dark 
hours. They were Homer E. Hale, a mandolinist and comedian, 
of Claremore and Dale Jeffries, a violinist from Chelsea. Many 
were the times we gathered around them and sang ‘‘We’re 
Coming Over,’’ ‘‘K-k-k-Katy’’ and other popular songs. 


We were instructed in anatomy and first aid. On June 22, 
we were issued medical packs, which included a belt with | 
pockets containing bandages, iodine swabs, aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, and other first aid materials. From this belt hung 
a hand ax and canteen. In the pack that was suspended from 
our shoulders we carried our personal effects, a meat can and 
a condiment can. Over this pack was placed our blanket roll 
covered with half the pup tent. On Monday, June 24, we were 
moved by train to Camp Doniphan at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 
Here organization and preparation for hospital work continued. 
They tested us to see if we were disease carriers. We were 
taught rescue work of various kinds and how to carry wounded. 


There was rigid drilling and careful inspection. July 1, was 
our first pay day. 


During the long days of quarantine we contrived various 
modes of entertainment. On one occasion Simon, of the Jewish 
faith, decided to raise a mustache, this became the object of our 
fun. It was decided to bring him to trail for such a ‘‘mis- 
demeanor.’’ Fred Acree, an Oklahoma boy, assumed the posi- 
tion as judge. ‘‘Attorneys’’ were arranged and a jury was 
sworn in. As the trial began the prosecution maintained that 
the mustache was unsanitary and carried the germs that kept 
us in quarantine, likewise in wearing a mustache he was im- 
personating an officer which is illegal. The defense held that 
it Was a necessary} asset since it enabled Simon to strain the 
bugs out of the Oklahoma water. The outcome was that Simon 
was found guilty and ‘‘Judge’’ Acree pronounced the sen- 
tence that the mustache should be cut off by the company 
barber. A scuffle ensued but one could not withstand so many. 


Although he fought the operation vigorously, th h 
80 mutilated that he had to finish the job. 7 ee 


It was a happy surprise to many of the boys to receive the 
rank and chevron of first class private on July 17. Then a final 
check was made on allotments and insurance policies. 
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On July 25, one hundred fifty-one men arrived from Camp 
Oglethorpe, and Camp Greenleaf, Georgia, to complete and fill 
our unit. Most of these were Italian and Irish who originally 
came from Brooklyn, New York. The Italians could not under- 
stand the English of the Middle West. 


Our unit took over the hospital on August 8, and we were 
introduced to the task of being ward men. Ten days later we 
were measured for the olive drab uniforms which we were to 
wear overseas. We were trained in marching with a gas mask, 
and were taken through chlorine and tear gas in a gas house. 
We lost our commander, Captain Robert H. Stephenson when 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles O. Laughinghouse was placed in 
command on August 16, after Major Stanton A. Friedberg was 
in temporary command for eight days. We honored our former 
commander by presenting him with a handsome leather travel- 
ing bag with his initials burned into the leather. 


The last week of August, we checked in our cotton clothing, 
and sent surplus articles home. On September 1, we left Fort 
Sill for France. Frequent stops were made for fuel and water 
and at these points women and girls of the Red Cross presented 
us with candy, gum, cigarettes, doughnuts and postal ecards. 
The troop train ferried into Canada from Detroit, Michigan. 
We returned to the United States at Niagara Falls where we 
were allowed some time for sight seeing. Thence the train 
took us east to Albany and south to Camp Merritt, New Jersey. 
Here we stayed long enough to be completely equipped for over- 
seas duty. At three a.m. on September 8, we were awakened 
to make the five-mile march to Pine Landing on the Hudson. 
We were ferried from there around New York City to the Brook- 
lyn docks where we boarded the freighter the Canada of the 
White Star Line. This was an English ship loaded with wheat 
and bound for Glasgow, Scotland.? This vessel was a member 
of a fifteen ship convoy carrying soldiers and supplies and 
escorted by a U.S. cruiser and the Battleship Pennsylvania. 
The convoy followed a zig zag course across the Atlantic, evi- 
dently for safety reasons. Together with us on the Canada 
was the 325th Field Artillery. During the twelve days on the 
ocean we resorted to various activities. The Y.M.C.A. furnished 
us with reading materials; news bulletins were posted for us to 
read, signals were given for time changes, and some of us frat- 
ernized with the artillerymen and passed the time at card games. 
As darkness came on, smoking was forbidden on deck because 
a glow from a cigarette could be easily detected by the enemy. 
A three inch gun was mounted on the rear of the boat. Each 
of us was given a turn at watch. We were to report anything 
we could see on the surface of the water. 


2 The Canada was sunk during the Second World War. 
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When we neared the European waters, a storm arose and 
many became seasick. However the sea was calm on the morn- 
ing of September 20 when we first saw Irish promontories 
marked with imposing lighthouses which were welcome sights 
to all of us. The convoy entered the North Channel and the 
Canada with four other boats entered the Firth of Clyde. Two 
small boats opened the submarine nets to let us through where 
we awaited the high tide before ascending to Glasgow. We en- 
joyed the beauty of the Clyde River Valley, and during the two 
days that we remained at the dock, we viewed what we could 
from the deck of the Canada. On one of the small boats that 
passed down the river we saw two men in kilts playing on bag- 
pipes. Most of the passengers were women. 


On the second day, we took the train for Southampton, 
England. We enjoyed the food that the woman presented us 
at various points along the route but could not drink the thick, 
dark liquid that they called coffee. It was at Southampton that 
we had our first knowledge of the Spanish influenza when some 
infantrymen from the Olympic which had just arrived, told us 
that there was an epidemic among the great number on board 
which the doctors could not cure. Several had died. The physi- 
cians, they said, pronounced the disease ‘‘Spanish influenza.’’ 
A detachment of German prisoners marched up from the docks 
just before we boarded the channel boat, Maid of Orleans, for 
Cherbourg, France. Despite the heavy winds the little channel 
boat outran its escort. When we went below, we found that 
there were no bunks and we had to sleep on the floor. We 
dropped our packs where we could, and fell partly upon them 


and partly upon some sleeping soldier. We were stiff and sore 
the next morning. 


When we reached the deck the next morning, we found 
that we were in a pretty little harbor walled in from the chan- 
nel by a huge mole. After some maneuvering by French officers 
our boat was drawn up to the wharf and we marched off. We 
marched six miles to an English rest camp where we were bill- 
eted in small circular tents, four men to a tent. Since the tentg 
were not ditched and it rained a great deal our clothing was 
wet most of the time. When the various English and American 
companies marched to mess, they entered in turn as they came 
from the tents. The mess hall was small and as room was avail- 
able a company was called to come in. There was a minor dis- 
turbance one day when an English sergeant attempted to take 
his company in out of turn. An American sergeant refrsed to 
take second place and after a short argument marched his com- 
pany in first. The dinner was ‘‘chaze and tay’’ as the English 
pronounced it. The cheese and tea were good and the bread 
was good when we managed to break through the crust which 
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appeared to have been made of sawdust. There was jam to 
be eaten on the bread. It was good although much sweeter than 
some would like. 


One night, after midnight, we were ordered to get up and 
shave and be prepared to march through the streets of Paris 
the following day. Early in the morning of September 25, we 
were aroused from sleep and after the usual breakfast we were 
again lined up for roll call. That over, we marched to the rail- 
way station at Cherbourg where we boarded the famous ‘‘side 
door pullman’’ cars that were labeled ‘‘40 Hommes, 8 Chevaux.’’ 
As noon approached we ate the lunch that was given us, a loaf 
of English bread that was shared between two men, some jam 
and a can of ‘‘bully beef,’’ corned beef. We drank from our 
canteens. 


Had the distance between Cherbourg and Paris been located 
in the United States, one of the trains of the 1918 type could 
surely have reached its destination in a few hours. Not so in 
France. When we reached Caen, we detrained and received a 
drink of coffee. It was much better than the sample we tried 
in Derby, England. Toward evening we entered what seemed 
to be a large town. While we stood there a French soldier, who 
had been wounded in the war, came over to the train and at- 
tempted to learn what he could from us. He displayed some 
of the equipment which he used in combat. Likewise he gave 
us to understand that the ‘‘Boche’’ were heariless. There were 
too many of us in the little box car, and sleeping was a dif- 
ficult proposition. 


Daylight was just breaking when we pulled along side of 
a large depot platform. A Frenchman came close to our box 
ear and Moore called to him, ‘‘Quelle ville est-ce?’’ (What city 
is this?). He answered “Paris,” pronounced Paree. When our 
boys were told they wouldn’t believe that he said Paris. They 
heard the answer. Here we were and, Oh! we needed a shave. 
Now were we to march through the streets? At the great exit 
gate we were loaded into trucks and ambulances. Some were 
taken to Red Cross Hospital No. 5 which was located at Auteuil, 
in the outskirts southwest of Paris. The rest of us were taken 
to a large school building known as ‘‘Liycee Montaigne’’ which 
faces the south side of the ‘‘Jardins Luxembourg’’ (Luxem- 
bourg Gardens). 


Shortly after our arrival we were set to work changing 
the school into a hospital. The school equipment was moved 
to the basement and hospital beds were moved in and set up. 
A few U.S. soldiers wearing medical insignia were already sta- 
tioned at the school. Between working hours we would talk 
with them when we learned that they were corps men of Base 
Hospital No. 57. They told us that an epidemic had broken 
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out among them and that as a result scarcely one third of their 
outfit was left. Their physicians called the disease ‘Spanish 
influenza.’’ While that disease had not yet struck our outfit, 
we remembered the word we had heard from the passengers on 


the Olympia, and shuddered to think what might happen to us. » 


Imagine our consternation when a corps man informed us that 
our own Captain Sealy was very sick with the dreaded disease. 
He was a favorite officer among us because he would mingle 
with the men. We all loved him. Thus far we had no nurses. 
A sergeant was assigned to take care of him. We repeatedly 
asked the ‘‘non-com’’ at meal times to learn of his progress. 
After about two days it was reported that he was improving 
and, to our great joy, finally recovered. This gave us more 
confidence in our doctors for we knew they were learning how 
to cope with the disease. It need not be fatal to so many any 
more. 


Our commanding officer, Lieutenant Colonel Charles O. 
Laughinghouse, found it necessary to employ at least two in- 
terpreters. An orderly was sent among the men to ask who 
could speak French. The first man found was a Pole from 
Brooklyn, New York, whose name was Wladislau Mazurkiewicz. 
He had learned French from his mother who was proficient in 
that language. The other was Guy R. Moore who had studied 
French at the University of Kansas. 


On October 1, Base Hospital 85 was moved from Lycee 
Montaigne to another school known as ‘‘L’Ecole Duvigneau de 
Lanneau’’ which was located at 71 Boulevard Perriere. The 
same situation faced us as at Lycee Montaigne. The school 
building went through a period of conversion. In some of the 
rooms school was still in progress. On the second day, the 
classes were evacuated and our officers who had been sent to 
Red Cross Hospital No. 5 rejoined us. On the following day, 
thirty-two of our corps men were brought back from Auteuil. 
The remainder were left with the Red Cross in charge of Ser- 
geant Rexford B. Cragg. 


A few days later our unit was moved to a cluster of build- 
ings which had been used by the French Army as barracks. 
These were known as ‘‘Caserne Clignancourt’’ and were located 
just east of the north gate of the city and inside the wall. The 
city however extends much beyond the wall. There were four 
three story buildings, four smaller ones, two kitchens, a bath 
house, a laundry, a ‘‘sechoir’’ (drying shed), a guard house 
and a shed for livestock. In front of the barracks stood a high 
stone wall with heavy iron gates. Parallel with the wall is a 
wide street known as ‘‘Boulevard Ney.’’? The French Army 
had not yet completely evacuated the plant but were out in a 
few days. Their officers agreed to make all necessary repairs 
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but would not install anything new. A locksmith, an electri- 
clan and a plumber remained to complete these repairs. The 
large buildings were lettered A, B, C, and D. ‘‘Batiment Q’’ 
had been struck by ‘‘Big Bertha,’’ the giant gun which the 
Germans operated at a point about seventy-five miles away. 
The missile had made a hole in the roof about twenty feet in 
diameter and had gone through to the basement. The holes in 
the floors diminished as the shell descended. French workmen 
consumed a month in repairing that damage. 


On October 11, Sergeant Cragg and his small detachment 
were brought back from Red Cross Hospital No. 5. On the 
following day we learned that medical supplies were beginning 
to arrive at the Yvry Freight Station by train loads. U.S. 
Truck units were secured to transport these supplies to the hos- 
pital. Our detachment commander, Lieutenant W. W. Stewart, 
took an interpreter and a detail of men to load trucks and went 
to the station. Truck loads of hospital beds were moved into 
the newly renovated wards. Mattresses and blankets came in 
like manner. Some convalescent patients began to arrive. 


On October 12, Sergeants Cragg and Goehner were sent to 
the Y.M.C.A., and Knights of Columbus headquarters to solicit 
their services for the patients. It was learned that these or- 
ganizations had great stores of candy, gum and tobacco which 
were to be distributed to the soldiers. Later these organiza- 
tions sent entertainers to the hospital. The Y.M.C.A. offered 
articles for sale. The K. of C. gave each man a cigarette and 
a stick of gum, with more at a reasonable price. Also on the 
12th the nurses’ baggage arrived. One of the smaller buildings 
was renovated and their baggage brought in. In a short time 
the capacity of the hospital was increased to 1500 beds, a 
laboratory was set up and equipped, a dispensary was put into 
shape, an X-ray room was arranged and the instruments set 
up. Details worked continuously at the Yvry Freight Station 
at unloading these articles. The interpreters went on duty 
shortly after reveille in the morning, and remained until 2 a.m. 
the following morning without anything to eat except what they 
might steal from the railroad yards. Thousands of tons of food 
stuffs were stacked up under the shelters called ‘‘quais.’’ Some- 
thing edible might be taken but the problem of how to live on 
a short nap from 2:30 am. to 5:30 am., or less than that 
counting out the time to go and come, was something to be con- 
sidered by the interpreter. 


By October 18, the hospital was functioning and patients 
were coming and going. Some of the boys of the 325th Field 
Artillery drifted back to our hospital. We recognized them as 
the men who shared the stalls with us on the Canada. They 
told us that but few of their outfit remained. They believed 
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that all left alive were in this hospital. A number of Marines 
who were wounded at Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood were 
sent back to us. Here they stayed, convalesced and took over 
the duties as gate keepers. 


Our bill of fare left much to be desired. There was a reg- 
ular change of menu with but two alternates. The first break- 
fast consisted of one slice of bread, one large spoonful of corn 
meal that had been moistened and warmed, without salt, and 


uncooked. It would grit our teeth. There was the accustomed | 


cup of coffee which was so bitter that we could not consume it. 
The slice of bread really constituted our breakfast. The second 
breakfast consisted of a piece of very fat salt pork and a spoon- 
ful of sirup in the place of the corn meal, the usual slice of 
bread and the terrible stuff that was derived from coffee. There 


was a third change. This was made up of boiled rolled oats | 


without seasoning. There was a solution of condensed milk with 
about eighty per cent water to be put on the oats. This was 
accompanied by the usua' slice of bread and cup of ‘‘mud.” It 
was not unusual for a soldier to ask for a second on bread. 
When directed to an East Side Irishman who had secured the 
‘‘nosition’’ of permanent K.P., he was met with a string of 
infernal profanity, making it emphatic by grasping the long 
knife with which he sliced the bread and threatened to use it 
if the soldier did not clear out. The soldier usually went away 
hungry. 


The first noon meal was a smail spoonful of ‘‘slumeullion 
stew’’ and a slice of bread with not even water to drink. The 
second alternative was a soup made from navy beans served 
by the same small spoon. Sometimes we were given some po- 
tatoes boiled in their jackets together with some of the soil in 
which they grew. Another change consisted of rice and to- 
matoes mixed together and served hot but there was never a 
meal when a man got enough. 


The evening meal was best of all. Sometimes we were 
given a small piece of horse meat, a slice of bread and a eup 
of what passed for coffee. The horse meat was often renlaced 
by a poor grade of canned salmon which the boys called ‘‘gold 
fish.’”’ Sometimes a few pickles were chopped up in the salmon. 
The third alternative was a spoonful of baked navv beans. Once 
in a few days we were served some of the corned beef. Many 
of the men were on detail at supper time and lost ont on the 
best meal. There were but two or three non-commissioned of- 
ficers who were able to procure any substantial food for their 
details. The interpreter, coming in at abont 2:30 a.m.. always 
complained to the lieutenant over him that he was hunery 
whereupon the officer ordered him to go to the kitchen. The 
night force in the kitchen refused service until he saw that the 
interpreter was in earnest, and on the run to catch the lieuten- 
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_ ant before he could get to his quarters. Many times an officer 
would repremand a private on the job because he was found 

doing nothing. The usual answer was, ‘‘Sir, I am hunery.”’ 

Once when this happened in the laboratory, Captain Arenson, 
_ who had charge of that department said, ‘‘It seems funny to 
me that you men always complain of being hungry and after 
every meal the garbage cans are full.’’ His statement was true 
but no bread or horse meat ever went into the garbage can. The 
boys would steal food whenever the opportunity presented itself. 
The thief was usually liberal with his prize and shared with 
his buddies. The author was not a clever thief. However he 
was thankful to the lucky one who shared a piece of crust from 
a portion of a loaf of bread he had managed to get away with. 


A convalescent patient, who was using crutches with which 
to walk about in the open court, made some remarks that brought 
the attention of several who were passing that way. Corps men 
and patients entered into conversation with him. He told these 
men that during the forenoon when the ward surgeon had 
visited his ward he had thrown his crutches into the corner 
and snapping to attention begged the surgeon to mark him 
““duty.’’ Curiosity prompted a corps man to ask why he 
wanted to take chances of being sent into action when he could 
remain indefinitely or as long as his wound troubled him. He 
answered, ‘‘You fellows starve us to death here. At the front 
we get something to eat if the chow wagon don’t get blowed 
up.’’ He was right. The patients were allowed more for their 
mess than were the corps men but they received the same bill 
of fare. Sometimes the patient fared worse if he was on a re- 
stricted diet. 


A four hour pass could be secured in evenings when it did 
not conflict with detail duty. On these occasions the men wonld 
go to the ‘‘Gare du Nord,”’ a railway station where the Red 
Cross maintained a hut and fed those soldiers who were hungry. 
A long line of soldiers waited for a few beans or some cheese 
and macaroni. The boys of Hospital 85 were regular guests. 
When pay day came passes were secured, and much of the pay 
was spent for something to eat. 


For ten days sergeant Rexford Cragg had been securing 
chocolate, chewing gum, cigarettes and such articles as were in 
demand by the patients when on October 24 the detachment 
commander concluded that this ‘‘profiteering’’ had been carried 
far enough. He was forced to quit his business. According to 
his own account the sergeant had lost two franes on the entire 
enterprise but felt that he had rendered a service to some men 
who had borne the brunt of the great conflict. The bovs were 
grateful for the service but being unaccustomed to French 
money did not make correct change especially in the dark. 
Some nickel coins were mistaken for silver. 
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On October 24, Sergeant Rexford Cragg with a detail was 
ordered to replace a like detail under Sergeant Liebich which 
was unloading patients from hospital trains at the ‘‘Gare la 
Chapelle’ which is the freight station for the Railway of the 
North. They went on duty at about daylight on the morning 
of the 25th and continued until 4:30 p.m. on October 27. For 
sixty hours they got no sleep and all that they ate was an 
occasional sandwich handed them by a Red Cross worker at 
certain intervals in their work. These hospital trains were un- 
loaded and the patients placed in ambulances which conveyed 
them to various base hospitals and Red Cross hospitals over 
Paris. When Sergeant Cragg returned on Sunday with his de- 
tail he marched them directly to the mess hall and proceeded 
to the kitchen where the hard boiled mess sergeant ordered the 
detail to wait until supper time. Cragg threatened to see the 
adjutant and turned quickly to carry out his threat when the 
kitchen force yielded. Long hours without meals or sleep were 
a common thing. We were reminded that we were at war and 
we could expect anything. 


October 31 was pay day and a day of celebration as well. 
Many of us attended a Hallowe’en party given by the Y.M.C.A. 
at ‘‘l’Hotel Pavillion.’’ A very good program was followed by 
hot chocolate, cheese sandwiches and pumpkin pie. The girls 
in the Y.M.C.A. service told us that they had made the pies. 
We believed this to be true because French pastry shops did 
not make pies. We regarded the girls with a great deal of favor 
for we reasoned that they had arranged those refreshments at 
their own expense. 


On Sunday, November 3, and also on the following Sunday 
the Y.M.C.A. sponsored excursions to Versailles. These trips 
were really educational. 


November 11, 1918, dawned rather hazy. We went on duty 
as on any other day. It is true that a few days before we had 
heard of a possibility of overtures for peace but nobody took 
any stock in the news. News from the front told that the Ger- 
mans were retreating. At about eleven-thirty a.m., guns were 
fired, whistles blown and bells rung. We paused a moment and 
gazed in wonder at the demonstrations out over the walls. 
Apache town had gone wild. While we were speculating on the 
cause of the excitment some officers apneared and ordered all 
bovs who were not on special duty to fall in line. Most of the 
corps men and a large number of convalescinge patients came 
to the court to answer the order. Some of the patients were 
walking on crutches. The huge iron gates swung open and we 
marched ont. The streets of Paris were gaily decorated with 
flags of all allied nations and long streamers of red, white and 
blue bunting. We marched for some distance but returned in 
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time for noon lunch. To our surprise we were given what we 
considered the first good meal since we had come to Paris. After 


dinner we were turned loose. Nobody had a pass. Nobody 
needed one. 


That evening a number of us decided to go to the center 
of the city, and see what was taking place there. We found it 
easy to board the Metropolitan Railway at Porte Clignancourt 
but when we came to the place where it was necessary to change 
cars, 1t could not be done. Such crowds thronged the landings 
that all passages were blocked. With great difficulty we reached 
the street above. Crowds thronged the sidewalks and even the 
streets were filled with a jubilent populace. Frenchmen were 
shouting, ‘‘La guerre est fini’’ (the war is over). Flags of all 
the allied nations were in evidence. The shouting was bedlam. 
One would need to be close to another to be able to discern 
what he shouted. French girls would surround a group of 
soldiers and shout, ‘‘Vive ]’Amerique’”’ or ‘‘Vive (whatever 
allied country their uniforms indicated).’’ At the Place de 
l’Opera all the lights in the street were turned on. Heretofore 
the city was dark that it might be harder to locate by the 
enemy’s air force. We heard a group of Frenchmen in one 
place singing the Marseillaise. In another place a group of 
‘“Tommies’’ were singing ‘‘God Save the King.’’ What did 
the Americans sing? You guessed it, ‘‘Hail, Hail the Gang’s 
All Here.’’ The extra-congested streets attested to the truth 
of that statement. Soldiers were either late returning to quar- 
ters or they did not get back at all. The celebration could not 
be done justice on one day so it: was carried over to the twelfth. 
Military police mingled with the crowd and asked nobody to 
show his pass. American soldiers took the city. The French 
surrendered Paris but not to the Germans. American girls 
ceased to stand back and look on but demonstrated to the 
Europeans how they kiss their beaux in America. Over near 
the Louvre an American soldier climbed up the tall fence or 
wall and mounting a vase resembling a huge flower pot. The 
French people on the street below expostulated at his actions 
but he changed the atmosphere when he set his overseas cap 
crosswise, thrust his right hand into his blouse and shouted, 
‘‘Napoleon.’’ He did resemble the statue of Napoleon at ‘‘L’ 
Hotel des Invalides.’’ He seemed to be able to use the French 
language fluently for he shouted in that language asking if 
everybody were happy. A thousand voices answered in the 
affirmative. He then asked them if they wanted to sing the 
Marseillaise. In leading their national anthem he showed great 
ability. 


The number of our nurses was not complete. Others were 
soon to arrive. It took a detail two days to clean up quarters 
for them and on November 27 they arrived. The following day 
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was Thanksgiving. The Red Cross gave us a real turkey dinner. 
In the afternoon we were taken to the Follies Bergere as guests 
of the Red Cross where we saw the play ‘‘ZigZag.’’ 


In spite of the fact that the war was over the patients 
must be cared for and the work of the hospital zontinued. On 
December 3, we did a great deal to set the laboratory in work- 
ing order. Beef blood was secured from the slaughter house 
and from it serum was extracted to be used in making cultures. 


When we heard that President Wilson would come to Paris, 
many of us took up a position along the Avenue Bois de 
Boulogne on December 14, the day he made his entrance to the 
city. All of the vehicles in the procession were drawn by horses. 


By December 18, rumors passed about among the corps 
men as to what the unit was going to do during the next week. 
Some were sure that we would move to another place and stay 
there until the last wounded soldier should be shipped home. 
We were packing all of our equipment into large boxes to be 
shipped by the twenty-second. Even yet the corps men knew 
nothing of our destination. This continued all through the rest 
of December and on into January, 1919. The patients, who by 
this time had aggregated 2,483 medical and surgical cases, were 
rapidly leaving. The few that were left were prenaring to take 
their departure for Brest, St. Nazaire, or Le Havre. Before 
the end of December, we began to discontinue various depart- 
ments. 


On Christmas Eve, the Y.M.C.A. and the Knights of Co- 
lumbus combined to put on a program for us and to give us a 
Christmas tree. We enjoyed the program after which Santa 
Claus appeared and gave each man a box of candy, a pair of 
knit sox with all the candy, chewing gum, and tobacco that they 
could hold. On December 25, eight o’clock mass was held for 
the Catholics while at ten our own chaplain, R. W. Goodloe, 
preached to the Protestants. At noon the Red Cross gave us 
a real dinner. This was the third real dinner we enjoved in 
Paris. That evening there was an entertainment in the Red 
Cross reception room. 


On December 26, there was a general exodus of patients. 
Packing up hospital pronerty and discontinuing other denart- 
ments went on as rapidly as econld he done. Our Christmas 
packages arrived from home on the 30th. 


Most of the hosnital eanipment’ was shinped awav by Jan- 
uary 1, 1919. On the third we learned that our outfit was to 
entrain for Angers the following day. On the morning of the 
4th, all the corps men, except a small detail left to dispose of 
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the remaining property, evacuated ‘‘Caserne Clignancourt.’’ 
Lieutenant W. W. Stewart had charge of the detail which was 
made up of Corporal Osborne and eleven privates. 


At 1 p.m. on January 5, 1919, the unit reached Angers, and 
marched from the railway depot to ‘‘L’Hcole Mongazon,” a 
school building which had been made into a hospital by Base 
Hospital No. 27. Many ward buildings had been constructed 
on the school grounds. These structures were temporary, having 
been erected for the emergency. Upon our arrival we found 
the wards nearly full of patients and the personnel of Base 
Hospital No. 27 on duty. On the following day our men were 
assigned to duty working with the corps men of No. 27. 


When we went to mess we found boiled potatoes that had 
been peeled. There was gravy to eat with them, macaroni and 
cheese, some stewed beef, and fruit for desert. What a happy 
surprise! There was no change after Base Hospital 27 left. 
The meals continued to be good. 


In all there were eighty-six wards. Those in the temporary 
structures were capable of holding thirty patients. Some of 
them in the three story school building were much larger. At 
one time we estimated the number of patients at about three 
thousand. Base Hospital No. 27 had established such a large 
plant that one base hospital unit could not take care of all 
the work that had to be done. One hundred forty-one French 
civilians were employed to help in various departments. Some 
worked in the kitchens, some folded bandages, some worked 
with the patients’ clothing, some in the bakery, in fact every 
place except in the wards. . 


On January 10, Base Hospital No. 27 was completely re- 
lieved and on January 18, Lieutenant Stewart with his twelve 
men arrived from Paris. 


A railroad spur extended into our hospital grounds and 
patients were brought in and taken by U.S. hospital trains. 
In all 9,929 patients were entered in the hospital at Angers. 


On February 15, a report was circulated that all those 
who had had at least two years of university work might be 
detached for four months to attend a university in France or 
England. The course would end on June 30. The allowance 
for the same would well take care of all expenses. Captain 
Arenson, a lieutenant, Sergeants Cragg and Eaves together 
with a patient who was a sergeant and Private Moore applied 
to go. The order would permit fifteen to go, therefore when 
it was learned that only six had applied we had hopes that all 
would be permitted to go. Later we learned that the captam 
the lieutenant and the patient sergeant were all who were 
allowed to go. The rest of us concluded that we were victims 
of the jealousies of some uniformed men who ranked us. 
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Excursions were organized to visit castles and historical 
spots in the environs of Angers. Some of us visited the Catholic © 
University of the West. We entered a class in English taught | 
by Father J. Guerif who called upon us to speak to the class. | 
He asked us to speak slowly, which we did, and we found that 
the students were much interested in the explanations we made | 
of the schools in the United States. Perhaps the most interest- | 
ing speech for them was that made by Paul Little Eagle, our | 
Pawnee Indian. He told them some things about his people and 
incidentally spoke a sentence in his native language. We were 
later invited to visit in the homes of some of the students, ehil- 
dren of the dean of the law school, counts and marquises, all 
of whom we found excellent people to know. 


On January 30, Colonel Royal Reynolds succeeded Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Charles 0. Laughinghouse as commanding officer 
of our unit. However on February 27, he was relieved and 
succeeded by Colonel William R. Eastman. 


On March 16, a group of corps men volunteered to organize 
a black face minstrel. Practice extended through the 23rd when 
we were told that we should put on the show for the command- 
ing officer and other chosen critics. The date for this show 
was the 28th. The critics pronounced our show proficient and 
Colonel Eastman promised that he would detach the caste from 
the hospital to tour France and Germany to show at all Amer- 
ican camps. For a name we chose ‘‘Fifteen Jazzing Medicine 
Men.’’ The promise that we would be on our way in a few 
days was never carried out. In April we were ordered to St. 
Georges to put on the show for a unit of negroes. We soon 
found out that our audience did not appreciate our jokes. Be- 
fore long they became hostile. Sensing the situation we escaped 
by the back door and made it to our truck. We were none too 
early because as the truck pulled out the mob had reached the 
place. Three days later we were ordered to put on the show 
for an artillery camp in the western edge of Angers. There 
were negroes in the camp but they were in the minority, and 
the show was a success. Our last appearance was on April 19, 
for our convalescent patients. 


During the week of April 12, classes were organized in 
English and penmanship for the Italian boys in our outfit who 
could speak but little English. Sergeant Rexford Cragg and 
Private Guy Moore were detailed as teachers. The school re- 
solved itself into the routine of ‘‘putting in’’ an hour each day 
with poor pedagogical results. The supplies provided were 
merely magazines from the Red Cross. 


During April patients were moving rapidly in and out 
of the hospital however the average was about five hundred 
patients at one time. While many patients left by U.S. hos- 
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pital trains there were some who were strong enough to be taken 
to the railway station and sent by French train to St. Nazaire. 
On April 18, some ambulances brought in several French pa- 
tients. During this month we learned that we were to move 
out and go home about the first of July. 


During April, May and a part of June, several corps men 
obtained seven days leaves of absence. The points visited in 
southern France were Nice, Biarritz, Luchon and Cauterets. 
Our Catholic Chaplain, Father Harry J. Hackett secured leave 
and visited Lourdes where at the famous outdoor shrine he con- 
ducted mass. He was told that he was the first American priest 
to be given this honor. 


We had not been long at Angers when our Protestant Chap- 
lain, R. W. Goodloe was transferred from us and all of the 
religious duties devolved upon Father Hackett. It was not 
until toward the close of May that Chaplain James A. Crain 
and his orderly, Cherette, were assigned to our outfit. Chaplain 
Crain was a Christian minister, and Cherette was a French 
Canadian. 


By the first of June all of our patients had been sent out 
with the exception of the foreign soldiers who were soon to be 
placed under the care of the French. An agreement was made 
with the French Government that we leave to them the hospital 
and its equipment. The French physicians came to get ac- 
quainted with the location of things used and the method of 
handling apparatus of American manufacture. 


During our stay at Angers, we had admitted 7,840 patients 
of the U.S. Army. Of these thirty-four succumbed to their 
various ailments. 


Beginning with June 4, preparations were made to close 
out our work at the hospital. There came the discharge of all 
civilian employees, showdown inspections, the turning in of all 
unnecessary equipment. Colonel Eastman was relieved of the 
command on June 10. On June 13, Father Hackett left for 
Base Hospital 101 at St. Nazaire, to which place he had been 
assigned. Chaplain Crain also received another assignment. 


Before daylight on the morning of June 14, we were ordered 
out with our packs on our backs to line up and march to the 
railway station. From there we rode ‘‘fortieth class’’ to Mon- 
toir, some distance inland from St. Nazaire. There we were 
placed in barracks and inspected several times each day. We 
often drilled on the parade grounds. Some times we made 
marches into the country. In evenings, we were entertained 
by the Salvation Army which supplied interesting programs 
and served refreshments such as doughnuts and coffee. This 
was our first introduction to the work of the Salvation Army. 
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That organization stayed where they were most needed. While | 
the war was on they were at the front and when the war was 
over they attended the needs of those who were preparing to 
go home. 


On July 6, we set out with all of our belongings to march 
to St. Nazaire. The march began at about 9:30 in the morn- 
ing, and we arrived some time in the afternoon. On the evening 
of July 8, at 8:30, we passed through the Y.M.C.A. hut where 
we were given refreshments and reading materials, after which 
we were marched on board the U.S. fruit boat Panaman. This’ 
boat was constructed almost entirely of steel. It was neater 
than the Canada and did not have the foul smell that was ex- 
perienced on the way over. The boat left St. Nazaire at about 
2:30 a.m. and when the boys awoke on the morning of the 9th 
the longest promontories of France were sinking over the hori- 
zon. The Panaman was carrying about 2,200 troops toward 
home. Together with our outfit there was a signal corps and 
about fifteen hundred negro troops. We were too wise to ask 
if any had been stationed at St. Georges. We whites were out- 
numbered more than two to one so we acted wisely, clanned 
together and made the best of the situation. The meals were 
good, the sea was calm. There was no sea sickness on the return 
trip. On July 12, and 13 the ocean was in a dead calm. On 
July 13, we met a ‘‘windjammer’’ which we passed to our left.’ 
That five masted boat had tied up its sails waiting for a breeze. 


Shortly after breakfast on July 19 a dim trace of land 
could be seen but a fog descended and impeded our progress. 
At about noon the fog lifted so that we could enter New York 
Harbor. After dinner we docked at Hoboken. After debark- 
ing we were taken to Camp Merritt where we were ‘‘de-cootie- 
ized,’’ and moved to another block in a distant part of the camp. 
On July 21, our outfit was divided never to be reunited. The 
New York boys were sent to Camp Upton, New York. The boys 
from Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas were taken on a Southern 
Railroad train on July 25, 1919. The train proceeded south 
through Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., Atlanta and Birm- 
ingham. From there the Frisco Railroad took us through 
Memphis to Camp Pike, Arkansas, just north of Little Rock. 
There we were mustered out. 


3 The term “windjammer” is that given to a ship that depends entirely 
upon the wind for navigation. 
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THE WHITE LIEUTENANT AND SOME OF 
HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman* 


The White Lieutenant is mentioned frequently in docu- 
ments recorded in The American State Papers, on Indian Af- 
fairs, during the latter part of the Highteenth Century. He 
had a prominent part in the affairs of the Creek Nation, but 
little was written of his family or private life. 


Chief Alexander McGillivray of the Creek Nation, sent 
some Okfuskee warriors to Governor Arturo O’Neill of Pen- 
saco:a in October, 1786 when he needed ammunition, gun 
flints and ‘‘1 box paint to look warlike.’’ He informed 
O’Neill that ‘‘the okfuskee Town is among the largest & 
most respectable & of great influence among the rest. I have 
at a good deal of Pains fixd them in our Interest, & it is of 
the utmost Consequence to keep them so.’’ The Chief explained 
that he managed expenses as reasonably as possible but he con- 
sidered 1t necessary tor the Governor ‘‘to Send by the return 
of these warriors four Kegs Taffia for the White Lieutenant 
Chief of okfuskee, & a bag of Sugar..... 71 Thomas Woodruff 
makes this comment: ‘‘James Seagrove, an Irishman, was first 
Agent. His white family I never knew; he had a half breed son, 
who was killed by the Indians many years ago for killing another 
Indian at Kiemulga, when the tirst McIntosh party were 
emigrating to Arkansas territory.’ 


Secretary of War Henry Knox had written to Brigadier 
General McGillivray February 17, 1792:% 


The amiable manners of Mr, Seagrove, and his general character, 
which cannot be unknown to you, will probably render him highly 
acceptable to you; you will, therefore, mutually concert measures 


* Carolyn Thomas Foreman, well known writer and historian of many 
published works, has here contributed another of her interesting articles 
on early Creek Indian history. During a period of over thirty years, Mrs. 
Foreman has contributed more articles published in The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, not including articles appearing in other historical journals, than 
any other one writer. She makes her home at 1419 West Okmulgee, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma.—Ed. 

1 John Walton Caughy, McGillivray of the Creeks (Norman, 1936), 
5 eye 
: 2Thomas S. Woodward, Woodward’s Reminiscences of the Creek, or 
Muscogee Indians (Birmingham, Alabama, 1939), p. 104. 

3 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, Vol. I (Title page, Vol. IV), 
p. 246. General Henry Knox was appointed Secretary of War by Congress 
March 8, 1785 and held the position in the Cabinet until the last day of 
1794 (L. D. Ingersoll, History of the War Department, [Washington, 1880), 


pp. 403, 405). 
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for the restoration of peace and good order; and to this end, he is fur- 
nished with goods and money, to a considerable amount. It is to be 
hoped, that, by a proper distribution of these articles, and judicious 
arguments impressed on the Indians, of the great advantage of con- 
necting themselves closely with the united States. 


Charles Weatherford wrote from the Hickory Ground 
on March 9, 1793, about General McGillivray’s death on 
February 17, at the home of William Panton in Pensacola, 
Florida. It was thought that Panton would succeed the 
‘‘Beloved Man’’ and if such transpired there would be war 
without end, particularly against the pertidious Spaniards. 


The Indians were at peace and wished to remain 0. 
Since Mad ‘Tom of the Cussetahs had arrived home he had 
talked much in favor of Seagrove. Contrary to the Agent’s 
orders Weatherford had given the White Lieutenant, Mad 
Tom, Mad Spanyard, Good Hunter, Mad Beaver, Mad Tiger, 
Old ‘ales, a Warrior, Quarterroon Old Red Shoes,‘ each ten 
yards of strouds, eight yards of calico, eight yards of white 
linen, one black silk handkerchief. Likewise Moltanhead of 
the ‘luskegees received two strouds and two duftil blankets. 


On March 22, 17938, Weatherford wrote that there was 
great contusion since McGillivray’s death “they started to 
go against the inhabitants, and I have sent the bearer to the 
White Lieutenant, and Mammoth of the Pialeges. . . . to stop 
them from doing any mischief.” ‘The Chickasaws had killed 
three Creeks, and to revenge it the Creeks killed some of 
the Chickasaws.® 


Seagrove received a talk, written at Tuckabatchee, April 
8, from the Mad Dog, White Lieutenant, David and Alexander 
Cornell, Charles Weathertord and thirteen other head men of 
the Lower Creeks, declaring that they all agreed with his 
talk, ‘‘and mean to hold them fast by the hand, and never 
let it go as long as they live.’’ The northern Indians had 
been among them but they refused to listen to them talk ‘‘for 
we don’t want to shed no white people’s blood. ... .The 
Mad Dog’s brother and nephew, went into a trader’s house 


4“About the year seventeen hundred and ninety-three there was an old 
Cowassada chieftain that was called Red Shoes.” Soo-sau-dee was a small 
town situated three miles below the confluence of the Coosau and Talla- 
poosa, on the right bank of Alabama.” —George Stiggins, “A Historical 
Narration of Genealogy, Traditions, and Downfall of the Ispocoga or Creek 
Tribes Writ by One of the Tribe,” Manuscript Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety ; John R. Swanton, Larly History of the Creek Indians and Their 
Neighbors (Washington, 1922), p. 204. According to the Georgia Histori- 
S Society Collections “These Indians are not Creeks” (Vol. III, pp. 35, 


'5 Ibid., pp. 384-86. 
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in the Chickasaws and killed them both. We mean to have 
Satisiaction. . ... we cannot put up with it. 


Mad Dog sent belts for General Wasington, Seagrove 
and his lady and for ‘‘the brothers of the United States’”’ as 
a way of showing their friendship as long as_ they lived. 
This talk was signed by ‘‘White Lieutenant of the Qak- 
fuskees.’’ The same day Alexander Cornell wrote that they 
had heard there had been mischief at St. Mary’s. The Mad 
Dog and the two Cornells were ‘‘so uneasy about it we don’t 
know what to do.’’ If all of the men would exert them- 
selves as well as the Mad Dog, and the head of the Upper 
Towns the Creeks would have everlasting peace. 


Affairs in the Creek Nation appeared to grow worse in 
every letter from Timothy Barnard to the agent. He was 
using White Lieutenant and Mad Dog in an attempt to keep 
the Cowetas quiet until the arrival of Seagrove. A fort had 
been burned on Setilla, and the friendly chiefs recommended 
the following towns be punished: “The whole of the Cowetas 
are our enemies, fighting men 150; Big Tallasee, or Old 
Tallassee King’s people, 120; Broken Arrow, all bad, 50; 
The Upper or Big Uchee town, 60; Uschees, all bad; the 
residence of (William Alexander) Bowles and Willbanks; 
to them have joined part of the Cheehaws, those who mur- 
dered on Setilla, and robbed on Altahama, and in all, 
aye Weel. ze 


Secretary of War Knox wrote to James Seagrove, tem- 
porary agent of the Creeks, June 10, 1793, saying how im- 
portant it was for some person to repair to the heart of the 


Creek country, both Lower and Upper towns — ‘‘and as 
your previous knowledge of their characters, as well as your 
station, render you the most proper person... .,’ saying 
further :’ 


It is understood that the White Lieutenant and the Mad Dog, of 
the Upper Creeks, and the White Bird King of the Cussetahs, are 
highly desirous of peace. It is, therefore, probable that you could 
make an appointment so as to meet them at some place not far from 
the Rock Landing, so as to escort you into the country .... the 
existence of the Creeks, as a nation, must depend upon their being at 
peace with us..... The State of European politics renders it of 
high importance that the United States should be at peace with the 
Creeks..... 


6 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, Vol. I p. 392. John Ormsby 
of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, who was jin the Creek country in 1792, de- 
scribed Willbanks as Bowles partner,” a low, illiterate felloe, whom he 
saw in the Cowetahs’ town as he came along.” Willbanks went to Detroit 
with the Shawnee ambassador as he learned that $300.00 had been offered 
for his person (ibid., pp. 297, 439, 454). 

T Ibid., p. 366. 
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White Lieutenant, Mad Dog, Alexander Cornell and 
Charles Weatherford addressed a letter to James Seagrove 
from “Tuckaubatchee,” Upper Creeks, June 14, 1793, saying: 


Dear Friend and Brother: 


We received your talks by Mr. McDonald,’ which came in a very 
good time: for we had heard that the white people had killed McDon- 
ald, and we were atraid it was so, by his staying so long over the 
time he said he would be back ,... on the 29th of last month, when 
the broken days? were out, for the Upper and Lower Creeks to meet 
to hear the different talks from the Spaniards, which was to be held 
at Tuckaubatchees. .... There were four men of the Upper, and 
eight of the Lower towns present; they all unanimously agreed to 
your taik, and hold it fast as long as they live. 


They all agreed to kill six of the ringleaders in the late mischief; 
and when the business is done .... we will send Charles Weather- 
ford down to you. 


Mr. Joseph Cornell is interpreter for us. by the request of us, 
he hath sent his son, David Cornell, along with McDonald, that he 
might go aown safe to you..... We all mean to give up, to be pun- 
ished, the people you required; but it is a thing that cannot be done 
at once, for it must be kept a secret, for the Indians are not like the 
white men, that can do a thing directly..... 


These men stated that the fact of McDonald coming when 
he did ‘‘struck a great damp on the Spanish agent; so much 
so, that he was afraid to give his talks which he had from the 
Governor of New Orleans.’’ The Upper Creeks had all agreed 
to Seagrove’s proposal ‘‘for they always meant to be in 
peace with their Hather of the United States, and all his 
people.’’9 


On September 16, 1793, Knox wrote Seagrove that if he 
did go into the Creek towns he would be doing ‘‘an essential 
service to his country. ... . If you could obtain about a 
dozen of the real chiefs of the Upper and Lower Creeks to 


8 McDonald was a former British agent to the Cherokees. A vivid de- 
scription of McDonald and his treatment of David Cornell is found in 
Indian Affairs, [bid., p. 423 

9“When a council. ball-play, or other important event was scheduled, 
the chief issued to the principal men or others interested, bundles of sticks, 
the number in the bundles corresponding with the number of days inter- 
vening before the engagement ...” (Thomas L. McKenney, Memoirs, 
Official and Personal, New York, 1846, Vol. I, p. 164. Grant Foreman (ed.), 
A Traveler in Indian Territory, The Journal of Ethan Allen Hitchcock. 
(Cedar Rapids, lowa, 1930), p. 132, note 74. 

10 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, Vol. I, p. 396. Joseph Cor 
nell had a Tuckabatchee wife and they had three sons, David, George and 
James. David was known as the Dog Warrior, or Efaw Tustanugga (Wood- 
ward, op. cit., p. 111. He was the father of the present speaker of the 
Upper Creeks, Hopoithle Yoholo and a brother of McGillivray’s last wife. 
This man with his warriors accompanied the Little Prince and his party 
to Augusta, and did some fighting and much mischief’—Ibid., p. 59. David 
Cornell served as interpreter at the famous council in New York in 1790. 
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come on this winter to see the President and Congress in 
order to brighten the chain of friendship’’ it would be ex- 
pedient. Knox added: ‘‘If this idea should succeed, it ought, 
if possible, to be avoided bringing the same people who were 
here in the year 1790. They ought to be the most eminent, 
<n as the White Lieutenant, the Mad Dog, and other great 
ehiels uri. 5. 


_ At a talk held in the Cussetahs, March 22, 1793, before 
Timothy Barnard, six of the Lower Towns were represented. 
The leading men from the Upper Towns were the White 
Lieutenant, Mad Dog, Head King, Oakfuskees, and Alexander 
Cornell. On that oceasion Mad Dog made a talk saying how 
important it was for Seagrove to come into their land, ‘‘when 
we take you by the hand, as our friend and father, and smoke 
the pipe of peace and friendship together.” ?? 


White Lieutenant or Tuskena Atca, addressed Agent 
Seagrove from “Upper Creeks, New York, 23d June, 1793,”’’ 
by his interpreter, Stephen Sullivan :38 


I, as well as all the men of the Upper Towns .... came to a 
resolution, as our beloved man is no more, to hold you fast by the 
hand, and see the treaty complied with, and; to prevent our young 
men from stealing, we have come to a resolution to punish them by 
whipping; therefore, I hope no rash steps will be taken by your mad 
people, but if dispute arises, let them be settled by friendly talks . 
we now hope to pass and repass into each-others lands as friends and 
brothers, now considering ourselves as one people. The satisfaction 
you demand shall be granted; as soon as it can be obtained from the 
guilty ....the bad men shall be killed as soon as they can be found 
.... when they heard of their doom, they fled the nation..... He 


The White Lieutenant gave it as his opinion in the same 
letter, that the bad men who lived on the borders of his 
country, 


«|, .do your people and ours great injury by getting our drunk- 
en people over the line, and buying their property from them, par- 
ticularly horses, (with rum) the people are then on foot, and sooner 
than remain so, go and steal the first man’s horse they come across. 
...x. my unknown friend, I have very long had a particular desire 
to see you .... come forward, my friend, and don’t be daunted; now 
is the time you can be of service to us, and your country as we are 
determined to take your talks, and stand by you to the last moment. 
.... We that are your friends, are men; and tell your great beloved 
man that he will find us manly friends; and, should it so happen, 
desperate enemies.....” 


11 Thid., pp. 366-67. 

12 Jbid., p. 383. 

13 [bid., p. 401. The White Lieutenant wrote that Stephen Sullivan was 
a good interpreter, a man in whom he had confidence. That he “has never 
spoilt his talk with me, nor my friends..... 
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From Flint River July 2, 1793, Timothy Barnard sent a 
lengthy letter to Seagrove detailing events in the Creek Na- 
tion. The Upper and Lower Creeks at a meeting held at 
‘‘Tuckaubatchees’’ had decided to keep peace with the United 
States, but four of the towns later repudiated their agreement 
and refused to give up property and declared they intended 
to keep up hostilities against the Georgia frontier. Barnard 
wrote :14 Ct 


You will receive a talk from the Big Half Breed, or White Lieu- 
tenant of the Oakfuskees, which differs somewhat from the Cusse- 
tahs, but at the same time shews his enod intentions towards the 
United States, and is a man that has full power to execute anything 
that he says or undertakes, and I cannot but think himself neglected, 
and not without cause, as I, in consequence of what you had men- 
tioned to me respecting him, made him some promises, which has 
been out of my power to fulfill. 


You may be assured, sir, that, in Mr. McGillivray’s lifetime, it 
was through this half-breed’s influence that he swayed the best part 
of the Upper Creeks; this half-breed, when he wrote this talk, 
thought that the Cussetahs, and the rest of the Lower Creeks, had 
executed some of the murderers; which was concluded on at some 
of these meetings at the Tucaubatchees..... 


According to Barnard this business would have been 
carried out “but that old villan [William] Panton’s talks 
got spread about among the towns..... 


A most unfortunate affair took place when there was 
confusion about four Indians, known to be Cussetahs, who 
were supposed to come in with McDonald. These Indians 
lingered and, as one of them was carrying paners, the sol- 
diers were sent out to bring them in. When they met. the 
Indians took to the trees and as they were armed, the soldiers 
fired on them killing all four. 


Agent Seagrove wrote on July 5, 1793, to the Cussetah 
chiefs trying to explain the trouble. He said:15 


14 [bid., p. 400. 

' 1d [bid., p. 398. Seagrove told in this same letter that one of the Indians, 
‘Sullapaye,” cut his own throat but that no one had learned the cause of 
“this foolish act.” (In this same summer of 1793, delegations from. sixteen 
tribes, including Creeks and Cherokees, sent a communication from. their 
general council meeting “at the foot of the Miami Rapids, the 13th day 
of August, 1793,” in reply to the speech of U. S. Commissioners to the 
Deputies of the Confederate Indian nations assembled at the rapids of 
the Miami River in Ohio, on July 31, for the purpose of making peace 
with the Western Indians. It could well have been that the White Lieu- 
tenant as a member of the Creek delegation to the meetings scheduled at the 
Detroit River and later Miami River, addressed his letter of June 23 to 
Agent Seagrove, en route to the Northwest Territory with his fellow Creeks 
[ibid., pp. 352-54, 356-57].--Ed.) 
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I consulted with the four old men on the occasion, who were of 
my opinion that it was best to remain with me until we could hear 
how matters were in the nation, or, until the path was clear for them 
to go home. ... Langley Bryant [interpreter] stays constantly with 
them. They live so well that they are in no hurry to go home..... 


Your great father, General Washington, hath forbid any troope 
going into the Creek towns... . and, in consequence of this, the 
troops that had crossed the Oconee, to punish the bad towns, were 
ordered back .... until the final determination of the nation is 
known. I hope it will be such as to preserve your land in peace, 
which only can be done by punishing the bad men, and restoring the 
stolen property, 


The same day Seagrove wrote to Alexander Cornell that 
the affair of the killing of the four Indians, 


.... hath arose from the stupidity, or villany, of McDonald, who 
I shall keep a prisoner until the whole is cleared up. I have only to 
say, my friend, for you and the other relations and friends of the 
deceased, that full satisfaction shall be made, agreeable to the treaty 
of New York, and I have now to entreat yourself, the Mad Dog, 
White Lieutenant and your uncle Joseph Cornell, and all others con- 
cerned not to alter their good opinion of us, on account of this 
accident..... Te 


Seagrove’s reply to the White Lieutenant was sent from 
Savannah, July 29, 1793. He mentioned how happy the 
Indian’s letter had made him by the information that the 

- Upper Creeks were acting in such a way as to restore peace 


in their country: 


As it seems to be your wish, that I should be among you, to assist 
in the direction of your affairs ....I have come to the determina- 
tion that it shall be so. It is my wish, that as many of my friends 
as see fit, will meet me at the Oakmulgee, by the 10th of September, 
when I will attend you into the nation, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a lasting peace and friendship between us and our countries. I 
will go from this place to the Rock Landing where I shall wait until 


, you send Mr. Townsend!’ or some other trusty white person, with an 
| Indian or two to meet me..... 


Seagrove stated that General Washington had ‘‘ordered 


back those warriors who had set out from Georgia to punish 


the bad towns,’’ and further commented: 
It was his wish not to hurt any of his red people, that will act 


justly toward him and his people; and therefore hath forbid war 
) being carried into your land..... 


A most unfortunate and distressing affair lately took place, in 


{ the death of our friend David Cornell: it was all owing to a mistake 
4 and bad conduct of the white man that came down with him. I hope 
) no hasty rash steps will be taken by his relations or countrymen, as 


it is my determination they shall have full satisfaction mer 
einem... . . eclectic: 


16 [bid., p. 398. ; ; 
17 Townsend was an Englishman, about four years in America and six 


} months among the Creeks, at a town called New York. He was a trader 
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On the same day Seagrove addressed a letter to Alexander 
Cornell ‘‘respecting the melancholy fate of our friend David,’’ 
and saying that he was sending back all the horses and 
property that was taken from Mr. David Cornell, and those 
that were with him. He instructed him to send word to 
“Chinabee, the great Natchez warrior,’’® and inform him 
that he expected to see him with Cornell. ‘‘I hope you will 
prevail on the Mad Dog and your uncle Joseph to meet me.’’ 
Mad Dog also received a letter from the agent telling of his 
‘sorrow for the death of our young friend, David Cor- 
nell. . . . not a man in the Creek land feel more sorrow than 
I do, for the loss of him..... It gives me great pleasure to 
hear how much you have been our friend in all the late 
troubles.” He informed Mad Dog of his intention to be on 
the Okmulgee by the tenth of September to remain among 
the Creeks until all matters were settled.!% 


Seagrove was a busy man on July 29, 1793, as he also 
sent letters ‘‘to the Kings and Chiefs of the Cussetahs, and 
all other friends of the United States in the Lower Creek 
towns,’’ in much the same strain as the above communications. 
He wrote: 


I have received the Big Cussetah Warrior’s talk to Mr. Barnard. 
,... He speaks like a man and a friend. I love his talk, and will 
send it to our Great Father, General Washington. 


Until we meet, you have nothing to fear, provided your bad people 
lie still; but should they dare to do mischief on any part of the 
frontier of Georgia, they will be pursued, as the same is strongly 
guarded by horse and foot, from St. Mary’s to the river Tugelo.. .” 
To Charles Weatherford he wrote that the death of Cornell had given 
him more real anxiety than any thing he had ever met. “It was a 
cursed stupid affair in McDonald, to leave them twenty or thirty 
miles behind, when he saw an armed force was kept all along the 
frontierayseees Poor Cornell is gone, and we must make the best of 


To Timothy Barnard, Seagrove wrote on July 29, 1793 
that McGillivray’s death gave a favorable opening which 
they must improve or the Spaniards would take advantage 
of the convulsed state of the nation.’? A majority of the 
chiefs now feel themselves embarrassed between us, the 


Spaniards, the Chickasaws, and Choctaws, also other matters 
pressing them..... RS 


He told his friend to refrain from giving the Indians 
any expectation of gifts at the projected meeting and that 
the Indians must bring their own provisions to the Oakmulgee 


18 Chinnaby, a leading chief of the Creek Nation. He had a fortress 
of jon mn a Coosa River (McKenney and Hall, op. cit., Vol II, p. 350, 
and note 5). 


18 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, Vol, I, pp. 403, 404. 
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as it was impossible, in the distressed state of the country, 
for him to bring supplies. However, he promied to have 25 
pounds of coffee and 50 pounds of sugar out of his family 
stores sent to Barnard. 


He had prevailed upon Jacob Townsend to deliver the 
above letter, “and to carry up my letters to the Upper towns, 
where he seems to stand well with the White Lieutenant, and 
other leading characters.’’ He asked to have the Kinnards 
brought to meet him, ‘‘lest that old villain, Panton, gets hold 
OL2thente. ss. sd 


In a letter to Governor Edward Telfair, Seagrove ex- 
plained that owing to the killing of Cornell he had not been 
able to visit the Creek towns. His own safety in going among 
the exasperated Indians made it absolutely necessary that he 
be informed of any military action proposed by the governor. 


To the Secretary of War, Seagrove on August 15, 1793, 
wrote that he had sent back all of the Indians that had been 
held by him. That ‘‘my letters were delivered in the Upper 
and Lower towns, and received with more than usual modera- 
tion and temper by the savages’’ :°° 


They, however, insist on satisfaction on the loss of Cornell and a 
boy. This ought and, indeed, must be done; but the mode, and how to 
accomplish it, so as to please all sides, is a difficult task. 


The plan I have all along proposed, since this affair took place, 
was by way of a discount. Captain [John] Fleming who was killed at 
Traders’ Hill in March last, was a valuable man, and one much 
respected by the Creeks. I intend to place in lieu of Cornell, and Mr. 
[Daniel] Moffit, who was killed at the same time, for the boy, who 
was a cousin of Cornell. This I hope still to effect, although the 
friends of Cornell seem pretty obstinate, insisting on having two men 
delivered up to them..... 


Exclusive of the affair of Cornell, all other measures were in 
gocd train of being settled; but this hath given our enemies in the 
nation, and the Spaniards, fresh matters to keep up the unruly spirit 
of the disaffected towns, as well as to work on the relations of Cor- 
nell, who are numerous, and have influence..... 


I observe by an Augusta paper of the 8th instant, that a most 
wanton outrage hath been committed on the Cherokees by a Captain 
John Beard, from Governor Blount’s territory. It appears that the 
attack was made on the Hanging Maw’s house, where a number of 
chiefs had assembled; that several were killed and wounded,.... 
This took place on the 12th of June last. 


With his letter Seagrove forwarded an extensive account 
of David Cornell’s killing given by “the Mad Dog, a head 
warrior named Captain, and the Otassee King. Captain 1s 


20 Ibid., p. 406. 
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uncle to David Cornell..... ’? This paper was signed by | 


Richard Thomas.?! 


It is remarkable that there was ever a peaceful time 
among the Creeks with the English, Spanish and citizens of 
the United States all trying to gain control of them and their 
land. 


From Savannah, July 31, 1793, Seagrove notified Secre- | 


tary Knox that he had wished to be in the Creek Nation, ‘‘but 
that a train of events had rendered it almost impossible”’ :2% 


Whilst McGillivray lived, I was certain of being opposed by him 
and his adherents, both in and out of the nation. I was so well in- 
formed of the baseness of that man, and his treacherous conduct, as 
not to leave a doubt that he would be guilty of kindling a flame 
against me or any person who should endeavor to establish peace and 
good understanding between the United States, and any of the Indian 
tribes to the Southward, but more immediately the Creeks. .... 


Had it not been for David Cornell’s being killed on the 15th ult., 

; . should have gone into the nation, and to the Upper Creeka, 

with him; as, from the letters received from some of the chiefs, it 
appeared to be their wish..... 


I do not think any rash step will be taken by the relations of 
Cornell. He, in fact, is of no great loss to them, having been a turbu- 
lent, ungovernable young man, and, but of late he acknowledged his 
having killed Americans in the Westeren waters, by desire of Gov- 
ernor [Arturo O’Neille] O’Neal of Pensacola and Panton. 


By the enclosed copy of a letter received by me on the 20th in- 
stant, from the White Lieutenant .... and also from the Big War- 
rior23 .... together with Tim Barnards of the 2n instant, I am glad 
to believe that I may be able to effect an entrance into the nation: 
but not without difficulty and danger .... You can see by the letters 
now enclosed, that four of the Creek towns are disposed for mischief, 
and Panton is actually among them, stirring them up to war... .” 


The Agent declared that a report was current that 
Governor Telfair had orders from the president to act on 


21 Ibid., pp. 405-07. Hanging Maw (His Stomach Hanging Down) was 
a prea Cherokee chief of the Revolutionary period (Handbook,) Vol. I, 
p. ; 

22 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, Vol. I, pp. 399, 400. David 
Cornell “was killed by one Harrison, while on a visit to Seagrove at Col- 
rain, bearing a white flag.” (Woodward, op. cit., p. 111. “This man Davy 
Cornell did more mischief to the whites than any man that has lived among, 
the Creeks, and was the most hostile and bitter enemy the whites ever 
had among the Creeks, Savannah Jack excepted.” (Pp. 111, 60). Sea- 
grove said that Cornell fell by the hands of the identical man whose 
brother Cornell killed last winter, on the frontier of Cumberland American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, Vol. I, p. 397). 

23 The Upper Creeks lived upon the banks and tributaries of the 
Tallapoosa and Coosa rivers. “Over these towns the Big Warrior was chief, 
under Opothle Yoholo — Yoholo held the rank of principal councillor, or 
speaker of the councils .. .” (McKenney and Hall, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 17. 
The Big Warrior was noted for his eloquence (Jbid., p. 353). 
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the offensive against the Creeks. From Fort Fidius, North 
Georgia, on the Oconee, September 22, 1793, Seagrove noti- 


_ fied Governor Telfair that he would leave the next day for 


the Creek towns where he hoped to obtain an honorable peace. 
He stated that several parties of horsemen from that frontier 
had crossed the Oconee for the purpose of going to the Creek 
towns. If any injury was done to an Indian by those people 
every white person in the hands of the Indians would be 
sacrificed and a general Indian war would result. 


Seagrove had made his plans to leave for his meeting 
with the Creeks on October 28. He was to be accompanied 
by an escort of twenty-five Federal troops to defend him 
from the ‘‘outrage of parties of militia of this frontier.” 


On the morning of the seventeenth some militiamen ar- 
rived at Fort Fidius. These men declared that they had 
followed some horse thieves toward the Indian nation and 
that they surprised a small Indian town on the Chatahoochee 
River; there they ‘‘killed and scalped six Indian men, and 
brought off three women and five girl prisoners; that they 
a'so plundered and burnt the said town..... + 


Seagrove related that the town of ten houses was one 
he had intended to visit and he was convinced that the 
dasterdly act was committed to prevent him from effecting 
peace. ‘‘Other parties are operating in the nation and one 
commander of an outfit declared that it was his intention to 
ee all of the Indians he met, regardless of friend or 
oe. 


Seagrove concluded not to try to go to the Oakmulgee 
until he heard from there; he was advised by Barnard and 
some white men to make that decision.24 After an interview 
with Governor Telfair, Seagrove wrote to him remonstrating 
with him for not controlling the whites from making inroads 
upon the Indians. He said that there was no doubt that 
peop'’e on the frontier were assembling to make expeditions 
in different directions to the Creek towns: 


But all doubts on this head were soon removed, by the expedi- 
tion which has been sent out from this frontier, under the command 
of Colonels [Alexander] Lemar, Alexander and Melton, who crossed 
the Oconee on or about the 15th ul+., and on the 21st surprised a 
small Indian town on the Chatahoochee, called the Little Oakfuskees; 
which town was under the direction of the White Lieutenant, who is 
well known to have ever been friendly to this country..... 


Seagrove gave the Governor other instances where Creek 
towns had been plundered and destroyed, Indian men scalped 


24 American State Papers—Indian Affairs, Vol. I, pp. 411-12. Seagrove to 
Major General Henry Knox, October 9, 1793. 
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and women brought in as prisoners. The agent sent _his | 
deputy, Timothy Barnard, and three trusty white men into — 
the Creek Nation with instructions : 


Use all possible address in keeping the Indians from taking 
revenge on this country, for the late injuries done them.... that | 
he had dispatched a principal chief to the White Lieutenant, with a | 
peace talk. .... In the meantime, I have to request that your Ex- | 
cellency will give orders, that the eight female Indian prisoners | 
taken .... from the little Oakfuskee town, be sent to me at this 
place [Fort Fidius], where they shall be taken care of, and returned 
in exchange for any prisoners of the United States in tne Oro 
nation. Fl i 


In a letter from Barnard to Seagrove from Flint River, 
dated October 17, 1793, he gave an account of the situation 
among the Creeks :%6 


The Tussekee Mico, or Warrior King, of the Cussetahs, that was 
at the Oakmulgee with me, since our return home he has been very 
attentive in striving to reconcile matters, which I am informed by 
three men that came out from rhe Cussetahs to me three days ago, 
that he has nearly affected. On his arrival in the Cussetahs. he called 
a meeting of the Lower Creeks. ... and acquainted them fully of the 
danger they were in..... 


I likewise wrote to the White Lieutenant, with which the Warrior 
King himself went up to the Tuckaubatchees, and called a meeting 
there, and sent for the White Lieutenant and chiefs of the heads of 
the Upner Creeks, which by all I can learn are all for peace: and they 
all wish much for your arrival in the nation to settle matters. .... 
One of the Usechees was out with me about seven davs ago, and 
assured me there should be no more hostilities committed on the 
oe by his town . . . The Cowetas are likewise promised to lay 
Quletiacuses 


They talk strongly of killing some of the Cowetas, that stole the 
horses, that got the White Lieutenant’s people killed as every one 
that are killed and are taken to his town’s people: he sent a talk 
down to me, which was brought out by one of the heads of the Cusse- 
tahs, to bee you would get the prisoners into your possession, and 
hoped to see them when you come up, but I fear it cannot be done. 


From Flint River, October 18, 1793, Timothy Barnard 
wrote to the agent :27 


25 [bid., Vol. J, pp. 412-13. Barnard had written the agent from Oak- 
mulsee on Octoher 1, 1793 that he had “despatched, asreeable to your 
desire the Warrior King of tht Cussetahs off with a talk in writing, as 
well as verbal to the White Lieutenant of the Oakfuskees: have likewise 
desired him to gather as many of the heads of the lower towns as possible, 
and tell them how matters are on the frontier of Georgia.” 

26 Thid.. Vol. I, pp. 415-16. 

2¥ Tbid.. Vol. I, p. 416. Seagrove sent an extract of a letter from Lieu- 
tenant Van Allen, of the Federal troops, of a party of two hundred men 
under a number of officers who were marching arainst the Chehaw town: 
“Three of them took their neighbors’ horses, and brought them over the 
Oconee, and then propagated that the horses were stole, and that their 
trail appeared toward the Indian Country.” Although ordered to return 
by General Irwin [Brigadier of the county], they paid no attention to 


him.” 
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After I finished my despatches to you, yesterday ....a man I 
sent into the Usechees, arrived after dark, informing me that the 
Warrior King of the Cussetahs had returned from the Upper Creeks, 
Tuckaubatchees, where he had a very full meeting .... and that all 
the towns in that quarter were fully determined to do everything they 
could to settle a peace with the white people, and that, to show their 
sincerity on the business, the White Lieutenant, and several more of 
the heads, were making ready to come down to the Cussetahs, to join 
the Warrior King .... to go on as far as the Oakmulgee, to conduct 
you sate into the nation. They have likewise sent me word to be ready 
in four days from this, to start with them... The White Lieutenant 
has again sent out word to me, to beg of you to have the prisoners, 
women and children, ready to come up..... 


Many of the Indians had promised Barnard that they 
would commit no more mischief. Seagrove sent an extract of 
a letter from Lieutenant Van Allen, of the Federal troops, 
of a party of two hundred men under a number of officers 
who were marching against the Chehaw town: “Three of 
them took their neighbors’ horses, and brought them over 

the Oconee, and then propagated that horses were stole, and 
that their trail appeared toward the Indian Country.’’ Al- 
though ordered to return by General Irwin (Brigadier of 
the country) they paid no attention to him.*8 


The Oakfuskees were determined to kill the Cowetas 
who had murdered their men, but they would not trouble the 
white people on that account. Seagrove and other interested 
men had made every effort to have the women and children 
prisoners returned to their friends. He wrote another letter 
to Governor Telfair on October 21, declaring the anxiety 
of the White Lieutenant and other principal chiefs in the 
matter, and assuring him that those Indians were among the 
best friends of the whites. 


Seagrove appeared to be in no hurry to go into the Creek 
towns and it was not until November 5 that he left Fort 
Fidius, escorted by thirteen mounted militia. He wrote the 
Secretary of War from “Tuckaubatchee, on the Tallapoosa 
' River,’’ November 30, saying that he had got the militia to 
keep from being ‘‘robbed by the frontier banditti, who, two 
'days before, took ten of the horses which I had to convey 
‘goods, &¢. to the nation, for the use of the Indians.’’ When 
he reached the Oakmulgee on the seventh, he found one 
hundred and thirty chiefs and warriors ready to receive him. 


pee EEE 


The agent discharged the militia and on November 14, 
} accompanied by his Indian charges, he reached the Cussetahs 
‘where he took quarters in a house set apart for him by the 
‘“‘king” of the town. The following morning he was saluted 
|by several discharges of a piece of artillery and beating 


% Ibid., p. 416. 
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drums. At ten o’clock he was “received in great form by 
the chiefs and people of the town, in the public square, as 
the agent of the United States..... ’ As far as Seagrove 
could judge he ‘‘received proofs of their sincere joy im seeing 
me among them.’’ 


It was decided to hold the meeting at ‘“T'uckaubatchee” 
and the party arrived there on November 23, ‘‘but my re- 
ception did not appear accompanied with that warmth of 
expression or apparent friendship I met with in the Cussetahs. 
I could plainly discover a sullen countenance on many of 
the principal people, especiallly those belonging to the clan 
of the unfortunate young warrior, David Cornell, who fell 
at St. Mary’s.”’ 


There was a full representation of all Creek towns when 
Seagrove began his all day talk on November 23: 


I left nothing unsaid that could favor the cause of my country, 
and although standing on dangerous ground, and surrounded by num- 
erous enemies, both white and red, yet these things did not, in the 
smallest degree, prevent my speaking in plain and decided terms, 
pointing out their transgressions, and demanding justice from them, 
.... After sitting in council two days and nights, without adjourning, 
it was unanimously determined on, that all acts of hostilities or 
depredations should, from that moment, cease between the United 
States and the Creek Nation. 


An agreement was reached when all Negroes, horses 
and cattle taken from Georgians since the previous November 
be delivered to Seagrove; two principals in the murders at 
St. Mary’s in March were to be “capitally punished.’’ He 
promised the nation and friends of David Cornell, who was 
murdered when carrying a flag of truce at St. Mary’s, that 


every step would be taken by the United States to punish 
his murderers. 


The Georgia governor had refused to deliver the prisoners 
to that State and it would be necessary for the General Gov- 
ernment to intervene.%8 


The White Lieutenant possesses nothing of the Indian, but his 
name. He is a virtuous, good man, and his friendship to our country 
is not equalled by any in this land. As an instance of this assertion, 
allow me to mention, that, after having eighteen of his people killed 
and prisoners, in consequence of the Oakfuskee village affair, his son 
and three of his family killed by the Cumberland people, yet this was 
the man to step forward to save my life, when a large majority of 
those Upper Towns had meditated my destruction, and to his manly 
exertions, among his savage countrymen, do we owe, in a very great 
degree, their present pacific disposition. 


T shall not lose sight of such a friend to my country. .... Had I 
not been here to have stopped them, a large body of warriors would 


have been out, ere this, to have taken revenge for the Lieutenant’s 
son and others. 


28 Ibid., p. 416. 
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Seagrove declared that he found the people of the Upper 
Towns naked, and as there were a quantity of blankets and 
strouds at Fort Fidius he determined to send for them, and 
distribute them at that place. Before the meeting broke 
up the Indians appointed three commissioners to attend the 
agent and wind up all affairs needing attention. The com- 
missioners were the White Lieutenant, Mad Dog, of ‘‘Tuck- 
aubatchee,’’ and Hallowing King of the Cowetas.”9 


The White Lieutenant was a devoted friend of the 
Spaniards because they were the first white people whom 
he had ever met. On November 9, 1793 he wrote to the 
Governor of New Orleans :*° 


It was the Spaniards who first took us by the hand when we were 
in an entire State of Nature & Ignorance, & under a Tree on the 
seashore .... It was the Spaniards who first gave us Gun Powder 
& Bullets, & learned us by Hunting to cover our Nakedness, & in 
return we acknowledged you as our Fathers & Benefactors..... 


As to Seagrove telling you that we have thrown you & your talks 
away, he is a Liar, & if you believe him you must think that we are 
Liars & madmen to throw away our friends & take people by the hand 
that are Daily hunting our Lives & land; so far to the reverse that 
I, as a redman that has a little more sense than the rest of my 
wretched Brethren from the bad Talks sent to Governor White & 
Mr. William Panton of Pensacola, I am afraid you will throw us 
away & leave us to the Mercy of our Hnimies who will soon aera 
us. Seth Teele! 


Great & Good Father this Talk is sent to you by way of vindicating 
myself & Brethren Chiefs of this Nation from the Censure of some 
bad Talks invented by Seagrove who came unto our Nation & im- 
posed upon us, by insulting our friends & Sowing Sedition amongst 
us. Such Talks is this Day explained to me by my friends Daniel 
McGillivray & Stephen Sullevan from a Philadelphia Newspaper. ... 
as for Seagrove he is a Liar, and his heart crooked & his Tongue 
forked for in such treacherous Manner to attempt our ruin by such 
vile Insinuations to insult our elder Brothers. But Great Father I 
hope you will look over the Insult of vile Tongues, & look upon us 
as a wretched part of Mankind that are liable to the Imposition of 
every evil minded person or power, & do for his Sake that your fore 
fathers informed & made up all, look upon us, & do all in your power 
for us, & altho’ we are not all of a Colour yet we are all sprung from 
the first Two that were made. 


I hope as Fathers & Brothers you will protect us from these 
people who are daily Studying our ruin for the Sake of our Land. If 
we must part with our Land you are even obliged to protect us with 
the Sword, better it would be for us to give it to our friends to pro- 
tect us, than suffer our enemies to enjoy it, who are daily destroying 


29 Ibid., pp. 471-72. 

30 Caughy, op. cit., pp. 360-61. The original is in the Archivo General 
de Indias at Seville, Spain. Caughy considered that although the White 
Lieutenant was a man of ability his letter revealed “that as a negotiator 
with the whites he was a far cry from McGillivray.” 
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The letter continued in the same strain and he begged 
for ‘‘a beloved Man of yours” to be selected by Governor 
Agite and Panton who knew what kind of man would best 
suit the Indians and Spanish. This long message was signed 
Taskiniahatkie or White Lieutenant, and countersigned by 
Menesses & Lingwisters Stephen Sullivan and Daniel Me- 
Gillivray.3! 


Few Indians in the United States were as astute as 
General McGillivray in playing the three great nations 
against each other for titles and money; his shrewdness 
probably came from his Scot ancestor who acquired a fortune 
in the new world; McGillivray’s connection with Panton and 
Leslie in Pensacola made his financial status secure.*? 


It is most fortunate that the history of the White Lieu- 
tenant was preserved in the American State Papers. A letter 
from the National Archives, Washington, December 6, 1956, 
states :°3 


A careful search of the records in the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
now in the National Archives, including correspondence of the Office 
of the Secretary of War relating to Indian Affairs, 1800-1812, and 
records of the Office of Indian Trade beginning 1795, did not reveal 
any mention of White Lieutenant, 


A fire in the Office of the Secretary of War in 1800 destroyed 
most of the records prior to that date. It is possible, however, that in 
the Library of Congress or the Bureau of American Ethnology of the 
Smithsonian Institution there are published works concerning Indians 
that might mention White Lieutenant. ... 


31 [bid. 

82 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Alexander McGillivra , Emper f 
He ean Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VII, No. 1 (Wen: 1929) =e 

33 This letter was received from Miss Jane F. Smith, Archivist in 
Charge, Interior Branch Natural Resources Records Division, who has the 
sincere thanks of the writer of this article in The Chronicles, for making 
a search for data on the White Lieutenant, in the National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON Historic Sires, 1960 
Dr. JAMES D. Morrison, CHAIRMAN 


Eleven on-site markers have been placed at various lo- 
cations within the state, the sites determined, permission 
granted by the present landowners for erection on the premises 
and the final setting up of the markers being completed this 
year. One of these was in Payne County at the site of 
Registration Booth No. 1 for the run into the Cherokee Strip 
September 16, 1893. Two such markers were set in the Rock 
Mary vicinity of Caddo County, one of which is at the top 
of this historical landmark. In Leflore County an on-site 
marker has been placed on the old military trail, and in Me- 
Curtain County one has been set at the Chitto Harjo grave. 
A similar marker was set at old Doakesville in Choctaw 
County. The others of the eleven on-site markers erected in 
1960 are site of Yellton Store and camp ground, Western 
Cattle Trail, Harper County; Whilwind Mission, Blaine 
County; Cowboy Hill, Kay County; George C. Sibley Expe- 
dition, Alfalfa County; Cherokee Strip Opening, Registration 
Booth No. 1, Payne County; Choctaw Chiefs’ House, near 
Swink, Choctaw County; Abert Expedition, Blaine County. 
It costs $54.50 to manufacture each of these markers. The 
one at the top of Rock Mary cost $115.50.” 


The Committee on Historic Sites also erected four road- 
side type of Oklahoma historical markers in 1960, indicating 
important historical locations on the now obliterated route 
of the old California Road (1849) through Oklahoma. These 
official roadside markers cost $125.00 each, the actual sites 
being determined through the work of the Historical Society, 
and the placing of the markers on the state highways being 
contributed by the State Highway Commission, continuing 
the co-operative program of the Society and the Commission 
since the project of marking Oklahoma historic sites was be- 
gun in 1949. 


The four roadside markers erected along the California 
Road in 1960 are located to indicate the sites of old Shawnee 
Town, Hughes County; Delaware Mount and Natural Mound 
in Pontotoe County; and Steen’s Buttes in Caddo County. 


*A complete list of all Oklahoma historical masher and ep Ase 

ted in 1959-60, giving the caption, the inscription of history an e 
Pacioh ‘at each is found in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 2 (Summer, 1960), pp. 208-17. 
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The completion and erection of both the on-site and the 
roadside markers involves much work in the historical rec- 
ords and in the field. It was through the Committee on His- 
toric Sites that a specially appointed committee of historians 
and geologists determined the correct identity of Rock Mary 
in Caddo County this year. From this field research and 
study of the original records of the California Road of 1849, 
-the Committee on Historic Sites sponsored the production of 
a very fine map with data contributed by Mr. Robert H. Dott, 
Petroleum Geologist, giving the entire route of the California 
Road across Oklahoma with respect to county locations in 
the state today. This map was drawn to scale by a draughts- 
man of the Geological Survey at a cost of $100.* 


A beautiful granite marker is being erected at the site 
of old Fort Cobb. This stone will stand eight feet in heighth 
and will have an engraved likeness of the old fort buildings, 
with a brief inscribed history of the fort. This marker is 
similar to the one erected last year to the Wyandot Tribe in 
Twin Rivers Park in Ottawa County. The cost of this marker 
will be $540.00. Local citizens at Fort Cobb are helping to 
pay for it. 


Probably the most ambitious undertaking of the year 
has been the restoration of the Old Chief’s House near Swink. 
This is the oldest residence still standing in Oklahoma, having 
been erected in 1834. Contracts for plumbing the walls, re- 
pairing the roof and floors, rebuilding the chimney, and 
making new window frames were let last spring. This work 
was completed about the first of November. In time this is 
likely to become one of the most widely visited historic sites 
in Oklahoma. Up to the present the cost of restoration has 
amounted to $2,011.65. 


A total of $2,884.40 has been expended this year on res- 
toration and marking of historic sites. This does not include 
travel and other expenses incurred in securing titles and 
making locations. 


The most spectacular acquisition of the Society during 
the year was that of the oil well derrick on the Historical 
Society grounds. Realizing that oil derricks throughout the 
state would eventually be torn down, the Society sought to 
preserve the derrick located on the Society’s grounds. Through 
the generosity of the British-American Oil Producing Com- 
pany, Phillips Petroleum Company, and Harper Oil Company, 


** This map published in The Chronicles of Oklaho S) 
appears in a reprint brochure titled “Rock Mary and The Calitonse Road” 
which can be ordered for 75¢ a copy, from the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety, Historical Building, Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma. 
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the derrick was given to the Oklahoma Historical Society 
when the well ceased to be a producer in the summer of 1960. 


The Society is now in the process of repairing and re- 
furbishing its properties at Fort Gibson. Surveys were re- 
cently made to find the exact extent of the lands owned by 
the Society there. Arrangements are now being made to 
fence the grounds on which are located the powder house 
and the old bake oven. To complete the work in this vicinity 
will take considerable time and money. 


Closely associated with historic sites work was the annual 
Oklahoma Historical Society tour. In June the tour visited 
many historic sites in northwestern Oklahoma and the Pan- 
handle region. Among these were Autograph Rock in Cim- 
arron County, Beaver City and the Beaver County Museum, 
and No Man’s Land Museum in Texas County. Pictures were 
taken and preserved of many signatures and names engraved 
on Autograph Rock.** 


During the year all properties of the Society were care- 
fully maintained in the matter of repairing fences, cutting 
weeds, and other details of maintenance. These properties 
include Union Mission Cemetery in Mayes County, Rose Hill 
Cemetery in Choctaw County, Confederate Cemetery in Atoka 
County, Cowboy Hill in Kay County, Garland Cemetery in 
McCurtain County, and Worchester Cemetery in Cherokee 
County. 


In joint action with the University of Oklahoma, surveys 
and excavations were made at the old Fort Washita site. 
This work was done under the direction of an archaeologist 
from the University of Oklahoma. The amount expended by 
the Historical Society on this project was $404.63. 


** Report of Committee, Survey of Inscriptions along Santa Fe Trail in 
Oklahoma,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 3 (Summer, 
1960), pp. 310-22. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


American Heritage. Bruce Catton, Senior Editor. (American 
Heritage Publishing Company, Inc., New York. Vol. XI, 
No. 5, August, 1960, and No. 6, October, 1960.) 


‘““Our Witp, Wiup WEsT’’ 


Westward expansion is perhaps the second, if not the 
first, subject in importance in all American history. Of 
course the gradual settlement and utilization of the country 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific includes a great deal more 
than the sensational activities described in that branch of 
American literature commonly known as our “Wild West’’. 


Peter Lyon, in the American Heritage of August, 1960, 
has done an excellent job of removing the halo from the heads 
of some of our most popular western heroes and inserting in 
its stead the enlightening facts of real history. If his line of 
writing should become the popular thought of the American 
public he would be the most unpopular man in America from 
the standpoint of the movie producers, the television pro- 
moters, the yellow journalists, and the avid followers of 
sensationalism. 

He ‘‘debunks”’ the ‘‘true stories” of Wild Bill Hickok, 
Jesse James, Wyatt Harp, Bat Masterson, and Billy the Kid, 
and pays his respects briefly to Belle Starr and a few of the 
other lesser lights. He lifts them out of their legendary 
setting and shows exactly who they are and what they were. 
He portrays them as plain killers, robbers, and men of vice 
generally, and their chroniclers as falsifiers or blind follow- 
ers of falsifiers. He ridicules Wyatt Earp’s puncturing a 
friend’s hat brim with a neat circle of bullet holes while the 
hat is in midair, and that too with black powder, or his 
killing a coyote at four hundred yards with a pistol. Billy 
the Kid killed one man for each year of his life regardless 
of how old he was. 


Peter Lyon’s picturing these legendary heroes in their 
true light and his condemnation of the so-called historians 
who perpetuate these legendary accounts is a refreshing stand 
for a critical historian to take. The discussion of his sources, 
too, is interesting. 


“THERE Was ANOTHER SouTH’’ 


The traditional view of the Old South has commonly been 
one of complete unity of thought and action upon all the main 
issues Of the time: states’ rights, slavery, the Democratic party, 
and secession. Carl N. Degler, the author of ‘‘There Was An- 
other South’’ in August, 1960 issue of American Heritage, 
points out the fallacy in this line of thought. 
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The South, he says, is a region of ‘‘immense variety”’ 
not only in landscape but in its thinking on these main pre- 
war issues. James Madison opposed Calhoun’s ‘‘Exposition’? 
of 1828 concerning the nullification question and emphasized 
the Supreme Court, instead of the states or of secession, as 
the arbiter of disputed questions. Such southerners as 
James L. Petigru of South Carolina and John Bell of Tenn- 
essee opposed the secession movement. 


Although the voting figures of 1860 are not completely 
convincing, they do show that thousands of people of the 
Deep South were opposed to separation from the Union. 
Furthermore, the peace societies that operated in the South 
during the war and the findings of the Southern Claims 
Commission show that many thousands of southerners were 
true to the Union cause. 


Between 1830 and 1860 not all southerners, by any means, 
favored slavery. Marcellus Clay of Kentucky argued that 
slavery retarded the economic growth of the South. Helper’s 
“‘Impending Crisis’’ of 1857 also brought this view vividly 
to public attention. Early leaders like Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Monroe felt that slavery contradicted their ideal 
of a new republic of freemen. Frederick Law Olmsted, in his 
travels through the South in the 1850’s, found this view to 
prevail among some of the people. 


The wide differences of opinion on all of these major 
issues throughout the war period show conclusively that “There 
Was Another South.” 


“*TINCOLN TAKES CHARGB’’ 


The political crisis in President Lincoln’s management 
of the government brought about by Union losses, and espe- 
cially by General Burnside’s disastrous defeat at Fredericks- 
burg, December 13, 1862, and the solution of this crisis are 
well explained in Allan Nevins’ “Lincoln Takes Charge’’ in 
American Heritage, October, 1960. 

Mr. Lincoln was having a hard time managing the gov- 
ernment, under the dire stress of war, but his task was made 
more arduous by the criticism of some of the leading men of 
the time, like Chase and Seward, who were sure they could 
manage things better than the President could. 

The Radicals in the Senate were opposed to Lincoln’s 
conduct of the war and more especially to what they termed 
the Secretary of State Seward’s influence over Lincoln. This 
group looked to Salmon P. Chase, Lincoln’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, to assist them. They held a secret caucus and 
urged the President to dismiss Seward from the Cabinet. 
When Seward heard of this he immediately sent to the Presi- 


a 
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dent his resignation. The President called a joint meeting of 
this caucus and his Cabinet, except Seward, and had a long 
and frank discussion of the whole matter. This put Chase 
in such an embarrassing position that he too turned in his 
resignation. 

Lincoln thus maneuvered things with such skill as_ to 
embarrass the discordant factions in his Cabinet and to dis- 
countenance the efforts of the radical Senators. He then re- 
fused to accept the resignation of both Chase and Seward 
and at the same time silenced the Senatorial criticism. Chase 
became less critical of the administration and Seward less 
egotistical and both continued in the Cabinet and performed 
their proper functions. Lincoln, too, learned better how to 
cooperate with his assistants. 

The President then called together his whole Cabinet 
and formulated with them his famous emancipation proclam- 
ation and the new year opened up with better prospects. 


“‘THm BLooprest MAN IN AMERICAN HistToryY’’ 


It is usually unsafe for a historian to use the superlative. 
The author could doubtless have made his case sufficiently 
convincing by saying one of the bloodiest instead of ‘‘the 
bloodiest’’. There cou'd have been a very bloody American 
of whom he has not heard. 


The author’s storv of William Clarke Quantrill and his 
raiders, in American Heritage, October, 1960, is based upon 
the hostility that existed between the antislavery Kansans 
and the proslavery Missourians just before and during the 
War between the States. There was intermittent raiding 
back and forth between these two groups. The two particular 
raids that he describes are the destruction of Lawrence, 
Kansas on August 21, 1863 and the surprise attack upon 
General James G. Blunt’s Union troops near Baxter Springs, 
Kansas in October, 1863. The writer thinks that Quantrill’s 
raiders ki'led close to a thousand men during this year. 

They fell upon Lawrence, Kansas unexpectedly about 
davlight one morning and burned practically all of the town, 
killed 150 men, and wounded thirty more. Thev also took 
away with them much loot and plunder, and all this with the 
loss of only one of their own men. 

This raiding band of Confederates were able to surprise 
Blunt’s force near Baxter Springs by clothing themselves in 
the uniforms of Union soldiers. Here they also killed about 
150 men. In extent Quantrill’s raiders are supposed to have 
ranged from Virginia to central Texas and over into the 
Indian Territory but their most destructive burning and 
killmg took place in Kansas, with the Indian Territory a 
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close second. Quantrill held a Confederate captaincy, and 
even posed as colonel for a time, but really fought in only 
a very few of the regular battles of the war. 


Toward the end of the war his hold on his guerillas 
waned. The leadership fell to his underlings. He was 
wounded by Union troops and died in a military prison in 
Louisville, Kentucky, June 6, 1865. 

—T. L. Ballenger 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


Canadian River Hunt. By Gen. Wm. E. Strong, Edited by 
Fred P. Schonwald. (University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man, 1960. pp. 47, Map, slipcase. $5.00) 


Sheridan’s Roost has always been something exciting in 
Oklahoma place names. The circumstance that it was a spot 
where General Phillip Henry Sheridan, then commanding the 
Division of the Missouri, once found an enormous turkey roost 
makes the spot not only interesting to historians but to nim- 
rods as well. 


In 1878 General Sheridan invited a group of his friends, 
with the renowned Ben Clark as a guide, to join him for a turkey 
hunt in the Indian territory. The party traveled to Fort Reno 
and from there military facilities were available to the Division 
Commander for his hunting expedition. One of the members 
of the party was William E. Strong. General Strong kept a 
complete journal or diary of the hunting trip, even to a schedule 
of the daily bag and the results of the nightly euchre games. 
General Strong prepared his journal into a manuscript volume 
and presented a copy on Christmas, 1878, to General Sheridan 
as a gift. By great fortune, the original journal has come into 
the possession of Fred P. Schonwald, Esq. of Oklahoma City. 
He is to be heartily commended for making it available in this 
special printing of 1,050 copies. The format: follows as closely 
as possible the arrangement of the original, including a large 
military map that had been included by the author. 


The journal is delightful and interesting in every way. 
Every lover of the great Oklahoma outdoors will treasure a 
copy. On the Cimarron and on the North Canadian the party 
found their game. It was here in abundance and variety. The 
chronicle paints a vivid and exciting tale of the good old days 
when bountiful hunting was available just by the taking. Any- 
one who has ever enjoyed a gun will wish that somehow he could 
have been a member of that hunting party of long ago. 


—George H. Shirk 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, QUARTER 
ENDING OCTOBER 27, 1960 


The Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society, with 
President George H. Shirk presiding, met in the Board of Directors 
room at 10:15 a.m. on Thursday, October 27, 1960. This was the regu- 
lar quarterly meeting. 


Roll call revealed that the following members were present: 
Henry B. Bass, Mrs. George L. Bowman, Judge Orel Busby, Dr. B. B. 
Chapman, Dr. E. E. Dale, Dr. Emma Estill Harbour, Judge R. A. Hef- 
ner, Dr. L, Wayne Johnson, Judge N. B. Johnson, J. Lloyd Jones, Joe 
W. McBride, R. G. Miller, Dr. James D. Morrison, R. M. Mountcastle, 
Fisher Muldrow, H. Milt Phillips, Miss Genevieve Seger, and George 
H. Shirk. Members absent were: Kelley Brown, Judge J. G. Clift, 
Joe W. Curtis, Exall English, Thomas J. Harrison, Mrs. Frank Korn, 
and Judge Baxter Taylor. It was moved by Mr. Mountcastle and sec- 
onded by Mr. Bass that all absent members so requesting be excused. 
The motion was adopted. 


That the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting be dis- 
pensed with was moved by Judge Hefner. This motion was seconded 
by Mrs. Bowman and adopted when put. 


It was announced by Mr. Fraker that eight new life members and 
seventy-seven new annual members had been added to the rolls during 
the past quarter. He also presented a list of gifts that had been 
made to the Society along with the names of the donors. Dr. Harbour 
moved that the proposed members be elected to membership and that 
the gifts be accepted. Miss Seger seconded the motion which was 
put and carried. 


A mimeographed list of life members was given to each Board 
member and Mr. Fraker requested that each member make a care- 
ful check to see if they knew of any deceased persons whose names 
were on the list. He said that this information was needed in cor- 
recting the official list of life members and would help in making 
corrections in the mailing department. 


The Administrative Secretary called attention to the Southern 
Historical Association meeting which was to be held in Tulsa on 
November 10, 11, and 12. He pointed out that this was the first 
time the Southern Historical Association had met in Oklahoma, and 
that it would probably be a great many years years before it would 
meet here again. He suggested that Board members micht avail 
themselves of the opportunity of hearing many splendid discussions 
on the history of the South during the time of the meeting in Tulsa. 


President Shirk called on Mrs. Bowman for the quarterlv Treas- 
urer’s report. She outlined the following information: Oklahoma 
Historical Society cash receipts and disbursements for this last 
quarter, July 1, to September 30. included cash on hand beginning 
of period $50.00; cash in bank heginning of period $279.92: cash in 
state denositorv end of neriod $5.598.29: total all cash on hand end 
of period (July 31) $5,585.24; receipts $341.43, disbursements $1,380.01; 
total all cash on hand July 31, 1960 $4,819.66. Cash on hand begin- 
ning of period (August 1) $50.00; cash in bank beginning of period 
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$219.51; cash in state depository beginning of period $4,550.15; total 
all cash beginning of period $4,819.66; receipts $883.57, disbursements 
$847.46; total all cash August 31, $4,855.77. Cash on hand beginning 
of period September 1, $50.00; cash in bank beginning of period 
$159.10; cash in state depository beginning of period $4,646.67; total 
all cash beginning of period $4,855.77; receipts $942.00; disburse- 
ments $1,243.73; total all cash September 30, 1960, $4,554.04. 


Mrs. Bowman further reported that on September 29 the Board 
of Trustees, Life Membership Endowment Fund Committee met and 
took several actions among which was making the City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Oklahoma City the official depository 
of the endowment fund. It was provided that the Trustees determine 
that all checks drawn against the Endowment Fund require the sig- 
natures of the Treasurer and either the Chairman or the Vice Chair- 
man. Action was also taken in making a deposit of $480.00 in the 
fund. The Trustees directed the investment of $400.00 from this 
amount in the Oklahoma City Federal Savings and Loan Association, 
such amount to draw an interest rate of 4% annually. 


President Shirk called on Judge Hefner, Chairman of the Por- 
trait Committee, for that committee’s report. Upon the request of 
Judge Hefner, Mr. Fraker read the minutes of the last Portrait 
Committee meeting. Considerable discussion was had among the 
Board members concerning the various provisions of the report as 
presented by the Portrait Committee. Several suggested changes 
were made both by the Chairman and by various members of the 
Board. It was moved by Judge Hefner and seconded by Judge John- 
son, that the report as amended be adopted. The motion was unani- 
mously approved. 


Judge Hefner commented that he thought some corrections should 
be made in the wording of the report and it was suggested that Mr. 
Fraker, or the committee, carefully check the wording. 


Mr. Phillips moved that the adoption of the report also contain 
the proviso regarding rewording and that the amended and reworded 
report be placed on the agenda of the next regular meeting for final 
approval. Mr. Muldrow seconded the motion which was adopted. 
Mr. Mounteastle asked if this action superseded the previous motion. 
The Chair answered that it did not. 


As Chairman of the Annual Tour Committee, Mr. R. G. Miller 
said that such tour was being planned so as to be coordinated with 
the work of the Oklahoma Civil War Centennial Commission. In 
carrying this out, he said plans were being made for the 1961 tour 
to visit a number of battle sites of the Civil War in Oklahoma. Plans 
were being made for the tourists to stay in the Western Hills Lodge 
during the two nights of the tour. 


He further stated he was suggesting the dates of June 1, 2 and 3 
for the tour. Mr. Bass moved and Miss Seger seconded that these 
dates be approved by the Board. The motion was put and carried. 


Mr. Henry Bass, Chairman of the Oklahoma Civil War Centennial 
Commission, said that he was happy to report that the way the Com- 
mission was set up with himself as Chairman, Mr. Fraker as Secre- 
tary, and Mr. Shirk and Mr. Jones as members, the work of the Com- 
mission would be closely coordinated with the activities of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society. He expressed the hope that the annual 
tour brochures of the Society would be written up in such a manner 
that they would make a concise history of the Civil War in Oklahoma. 
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President Shirk commented that the Governor of Oklahoma 
in appointing the Civil War Commission showed that he considered 
such Commission and the Oklahoma Historical Society to be closely 
tied together in the effort of properly commemorating the Civil War 
in Oklahoma. He said that all of the material accumulated during 
the five years of the Commission’s existence would be deposited with 
the Society. 


In making his report on the work of the Mircrofilm Committee, 
Chairman Phillips stated that he expected to have the Board make a 
tour of the microfilm facilities at its next meeting. He said that he 
thought the Society would soon have one of the most modern micro- 
film set-ups in the Southwest and that he was most anxious for all 
members of the Board of Directors to see it in operation. 


President Shirk said he had received a recommendation from the 
portrait committee that the name of Mr. Hal Muldrow, former mem- 
ber of the Board and prominent Oklahoma leader, be submitted for 
consideration and that the Muldrow family be invited to present the 
portrait of Mr, Muldrow to the Society gallery. Mr. Fisher Muldrow, 
son of the late Mr. Hal Muldrow, asked for permission to be excused 
during the discussion. His request being granted, he left the room. 
Immediately, Dr. Harbour moved that the President inform the por- 
trait committee that Mr. Muldrow’s portrait would be accepted. 
Judge Hefner seconded the motion, with the statement that he knew 
of no one who had done more for his state than had Mr. Muldrow. 
The motion was unanimously adopted. Mr. Fisher Muldrow then 
rejoined the meeting. 


It was pointed out by President Shirk that copies of the Executive 
Committee meetings held on July 27 and September 29, alone with 
copies of the minutes of the Board of Trustees, Life Membership 
Endowment Fund meeting on September 29, had been mailed to all 
Board members. He also called attention to the fact that the Nxecu- 
tive Committee had approved the hiring of Mrs. Manon Atkins in 
place of Mrs. Edith Mitchell, retired, as cataloguer in the library. 
Dr. Harbour moved and Mr. Bass seconded that the action oi the 
Executive Committee in approving Mrs. Atkins for a place on the 
staff be approved. The motion was put and passed. 


The motion was made by Mr. McBride that the minutes of the 
Board of Trustees, Life Membership Endowment Fund, be approved. 
Miss Seger seconded the motion which carried when put. 


Mr. McBride then moved and Miss Seger seconded a motion that 
all actions of the Executive Committee at its two previous meetings 
be approved. This motion was unanimously adopted. 


President Shirk announced the appointment of the following 
Legislative Committee: Mr. Joe McBride and Judge Orel Busby, co- 
chairmen; Judge J. G. Clift, member; Mr. Fisher Muldrow, member; 
and Mr. Elmer Fraker, secretary. 


For a time members of the Board of Directors discussed the 
problem involved in the writing of any good text book on Oklahoma 
history. Dr. Dale pointed out many of the difficulties in writing 
a book that would suit everyone. He said that revising text books 
was a costly procedure, in which publishers were loath to participate. 
Mr. Jones expressed the opinion that Oklahoma history writing 


ee be more interpretative, showing Oklahoma’s place in world 
vistory. 
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Judge Johnson announced that within the near future a statue 
of Pontiac would be placed in the Indian Hall of Fame at Anadarko. 
He said that the Pontiac Division of the General Motors Corporation 
was financing the project. He further stated that it would be on 
display at Southern Illinois University for a time before being brought 
to Oklahoma. Judge Johnson said he greatly appreciated the support 
the Oklahoma Historical Society was giving to the annual Indian 
history seminar that was being held at Anadarko in connection with 
the Indian Exposition. He pointed out that Miss Muriel Wright, 
Editor of The Chronicles, is director of the Seminar and that Mr. 
McBride is one of the sponsors. 


Attention was called by President Shirk to the fact that four 
members of the Board of Directors have authored recently published 
books of merit. These were Dr. Dale’s “Frontier Ways”: Dr. Chap- 
man’s “Oklahoma City, from Public Land to Private Property”; Mr. 
Miller’s “See and Know Oklahoma’; and Mr. Bass’s “Methodism in 
Enid.” Mr. Shirk said that he was requesting that the minutes show 
the Board noted with pleasure and commendation the excellent work 
that had been done by these four authors. 


Mrs. Bowman moved and Mr. Phillips seconded a motion that 
Mrs, Edith Mitchell, now retired, and long time cataloguer in the 
library of the Oklahoma Historical Society, be presented an official 
Oklahoma Historical Society commendation certificate. The motion 
was unanimously adopted. 


Judge Johnson moved that Mr. R. G. Miller be commended for his 
compilation of “See and Know Oklahoma.” This motion was sec- 
onded by Miss Seger, put, and carried. Attention was called by Presi- 
dent Shirk to Mr. Miller’s having recently been given an Award by 
the American Association for State and Local History. He said that 
this Award was voted Mr. Miller by that Association in its recent 
annual meeting at Iowa City, Iowa. The Award commends Mr. Miller 
for his splendid contribution in presenting Oklahoma history through 
the column he edits in the “Oklahoma City Times,” and through his 
sponsorship of the annual Oklahoma Historical Society tours. This 
is the first time any Oklahoman has received this Award. 


President Shirk reminded the Board that this was the last meet- 
ing before the Legislature would convene. He suggested that the 
Board would be remiss if the Society went before the next Legisla- 
ture without expressing definite immediate and long range plans. 
He said that Mr, Fraker had provided the Board with long range 
plans and that he had set forth his opinions as to what should be 
immediate objectives. It was moved by Judge Johnson that the plan 
submitted by Mr. Fraker be adopted as the long range program of 
the Society and that the “Four Year Plan” dated 15 October 1960 
submitted by Mr. Shirk be adopted. The motion was seconded by 
Dr. Harbour. The motion was then put and carried. 


Dr. Morrison, Chairman of the Historic Sites Committee, said 
that work was progressing on the Old Chief’s House near Swink. 
He estimated that the restoration work would be completed within 
the next thirty days. 


It being determined there was no further business, the meeting 
adjourned at 12:15 p.m. 
(Signed ) George H. Shirk, President 


(Signed) E#lmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary 
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GIFTS PRESENTED During Quarter Ending October 27, 1960: 
LIBRARY: 


Observations of Oklahoma City, 1960—Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce 
“Biography of a Business’—United States Steel Corporation 
“Fort Concho’—J. N. Gregory 
Official Army Register, 1956 
8 unbound copies of Sturm’s Oklahoma Magazine 
Donor: George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City 
“Mhe Killer of Belle Starr’—Kelsey Blanton 
Donor: Kelsey Blanton, Arlington, Texas 
Set of 4 maps from Army Eaploration in the American West, 1803- 
1863—William H. Goetzmann 
Donor: William H. Goetzmann, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut 
Pioneer Heritage—Roy Hutton Ball 
Donor: Roy Hutton Ball, Oklahoma City 
Lincom Day by Day: A Chronology 1809-1865 
Donor: eae Sesquicentennial Commission, Washington, 
10), “sy 
The Descendants of John Little of Botetourt and Rockbridge Counties, 
Virginia—Leonard Lytle. 
Donor: Leonard Lytle, Detroit, Michigan 
Group of Greer County deeds 
Donor: Ralph Custer, Oklahoma City 
“Missouri Centennial Exposition and State Fair 1821-1921” 
Donor: The Ramfre Press, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


“In eee City This Week” O. E. A. Convention, February 9-10-11, 
1928 


Donor: Ed Overholser, Jr., Oklahoma City 
John Martindell (or Martindale) Cordwainer of Philadelphia and 
Some of His Descendants 
Donor: Mrs. M. B. Biggerstaff, Oklahoma City 
Some of the Descendants of Johan Peter Kniskern—W. H. Kniskern 
Donor: W. H. Kniskern, Petersburg, Virginia 


1 roll Microfilm—1850 Census Population Schedule of Alleghany 
County, New York 


Donor: Dr. R. G. Fowler, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma 
41 copies of Foundation Magazine 
Donor: George and Hazel Hopkins, Oklahoma City 
“Mark Twain Journal’ 
Donor: Cyril Clemens, Kirkwood, Missouri 
“The Weeks Review” Apache, Caddo County newspaper, June 13, 


Donor: Mrs. George T. Norton, Cushing, Oklahoma 
The Early Years of Milburn, A Chronicle, 1901-1920—Ea Gill 
Donor: Ed Gill, Muskogee, Oklahoma 


1 roll Microfilm—1860 Population Census of Illinois (De Kalb-Fulton 
Counties) 


Donor: Mrs. John Witherspoon Ervin, Oklahoma City 
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¢@ Rotary Club of Oklahoma City Year Books 


Transcript: 86th Annual Convention American Legion Department 
of Oklahoma August 7-8, 1954 
Donor: Elmer L. Fraker, Oklahoma City 


The Bloss Genealogy—Richard Bloss 
Donor: Richard Bloss, Beaumont, Texas 
The Financial Red Book of America, 1903 
Donor: Mrs. Robert L. Atkins, Oklahoma City 
“Arkansas Traveler in Europe’ Fox Wood 
Donor: Fox Wood, Oklahoma City 
“Year Book 1960-1961 of Women’s Culture Club of El Reno” 
Donor: Mrs. M. F. Leeper, El Reno, Oklahoma 


MUSEUM: 
Pictures: 


Framed picture of George Washington Carver 

Donor: G. G. Hopkins, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Rachel Ann Haynes 

Donor: Anna Smith Stevens, Oklahoma City 
Keokuk Falls, Oklahoma 
Wm. Robinson and Wife 


Last Town Council of Keokuk Falls, Oklahoma 
Donor: Mrs. Maude Brant, Tecumseh, Oklahoma 


First Printing Press in Guthrie 
Donor: Earl Keys, Oklahoma City 


Exhibits: 


U. S. Flag—49 stars—purchased by Society 
Cancellation Stamps: 

Paro, Indian Territory, June 15, 1907 

Holdenville, Oklahoma, 7:00 A.M., April 4, 1912 
Holdenville, Oklahoma, 7:00 A.M., December 6, 1907 
Holdenville, Indian Territory 


Air Mail Stamp, National Air Mail Week, May 15-21, 1938 
Donor: Mel Clow, Postmaster, Holdenville, Oklahoma 


Caneellation Stamps: 
Stillwater, Indian Territory 
Windham, Oklahoma 

Webb, Oklahoma 


Greenland, Oklahoma 
Donor: R. Ray Heath, Postmaster, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Documents: 


Allotment Deed, Cherokee Nation, February 24, 1905 (Has Cherokee 
Seal) 
Allotment Deed, Creek Nation, September 25, 1903 (Has Creek Seal) 
Warranty Deed, Cherokee Nation, August 22, 1907 
Certificate of Cecil Pitman, Creek by blood (Enrollment) 
Donor: Dr. C. BE. Cook, Jr., Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Souvenir Button “I am for Arnett for County Seat” 
Donor: Ross Kincade, Oklahoma City 
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Coverlet, old hand made spread of blue and white wool 
Donor: Mrs. J. W. Flynn, Phoenix, Arizona 
Antique Sugar Bowl, Bracelet Pattern Sane 
Donor: Mrs. Gerda BE. Klucken, Arlington, Virginia 
Letter written by Congressman Will Rogers while in Washington 
Donor: Mrs. GC. B. McMillan, Oklahoma City 
Coverlet, blue and white wool, handmade 
Embroidered quilt top 
Pillow shams 
Donor: Mrs. Alva J. Niles, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Two Coins, Good Luck Souvenir, struck by Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce 
Donor: Chamber of Commerce, Oklahoma City 
Semi-Centennial, reverse has State Seal 
Donor: Mrs. C. E. Cook, Oklahoma City 
Official Centennial Medals (8) 
Medals produced for Individuals (Semi-Centennial) 
Donor: L. J. Hargett, Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
Medal—Curt Brown Drilling Company 
Donor: Curt Brown Drilling Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Medal—Harnden Oil Reserves, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Medal—Herman H. Kaveler 
Donor: Herman H. Kaveler, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Kewanee Oil Company Medal 
Donor: Kewanee Oil Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Medal—National Bank of Commerce 
Donor: National Bank of Commerce, Pawhuska, Oklahoma 
Medal—Norbla Oil Company 
Donor: Norbla Oil Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Medal—A. G. Oliphant 
Donor: A. G. Oliphant, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Service Drilling Company Medal 
Donor: Service Drilling Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Medal 
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NEW MEMBERS FOR THE QUARTER OCTOBER 27, 1960 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Fr. A. Sewell, Jr. Clinton, Oklahoma 
Robert A. Leyden McAlester, Oklahoma 

T. Winston Hason Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Jean I. Everest 2 i Me 

W. D. Grisso a of u 

R. J. Spradling A 4 2 
Mrs. P. W. Tibbs - % ie 
Charles W. Westfall 4 2 2 


NEW ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Jobn J. Fleet Ada, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Cecil Foster Ze es 

Boone Jones de Y 

Inez Neal Richmond ee u 

M. R. Wynn 2 3 

Gayle Gerard Anadarko, Oklahoma 
Mrs. C. A. Cole Bethany, Oklahoma 
John Shaw Burbank, Oklahoma 
Mrs. Henry F. Bass Caddo, Oklahoma 
Reece B. Ingle Cherokee, Oklahoma 
Helen Huffman Chickasha, Oklahoma 
Dr. L. E. Woods Hi o 
James Francis Hpling Claremore, Oklahoma 
Jane Tanner Hi fd 

Mrs. Allison C. Kistler Clinton, Oklahoma 
Mrs. Howard McCarley Colbert, Oklahoma 
dileen Coffield Drumright, Oklahoma 
Charles C. Graham Duncan, Oklahoma 
Chris C. Humphrey ne y 
Gordon Folsom Durant, Oklahoma 
Hollis Hampton i as 

A. W. Mason # 3; 

Mrs. John A. Phillips, Sr. a s 
Mildred lL. Williams ns eF 

John R. Nichols Edmond, Cklahoma 
Dr. A. G. Weber Goltry, Oklahoma 
Betty L. Miller Idabel, Oklahoma 
Wynona S. Nelson Jay, Oklahoma 

R. T. Abercrombie Kingfisher, Oklahoma 
Mrs. E. U. Sloan % sa 
Dr. A. R. Zellers 4“ u 
Mrs. Ray M. Buck Langley, Oklahoma 
Virgil V. Smith Midwest City, Oklahoma 
Harrell C. Clay Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Bert R. Barefoot, Jr. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Don R. Barney zg a iy 
Jerry M. Bernstein oY 4 4) 
Dr. Clifford J. Blair es th uf 
Dr. John A. Blaschke A 2 4 
Howard J. Bozarth ee 2 op 
Dr. Alton C. Brown a2 4 m 
“Emma IL. Clause 5 "2 Q 
David P. Delorme 32 uv 
Mrs. R. F. Fleet Hf 4 ed 


Dr. R. O. Goodwin 22 Ze ‘ 
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Mrs. J. W. Gregory, Jr. 


W. T. Bill Hale 
Maude Harless 

L. D. Lacy 

James M. Little 
Lucile M. McCoy 
Phillip EH. Michel 
Mabel Murray 
Phillip J. Rhoads 
Mrs. Freda Sauer 
Frank R. Swan 

C. Harold Thweath 
Dr. Oscar White 
Mrs. John BH. Gray 
Mrs. A. B. Gilland 
Mrs. Gula Casto 
Mrs. R. B. Ady 
Mrs. Flora Packard 
O. O. Cheatham 
Jack T. Alexander 
Mrs. Alva J. Niles 
©. P. Rosenberger 
Robert O. Slater 

J. J. Beaver 

Mrs. George Hoyt 
Olivia De Havilland 
Mrs. Paul L. Ristroph 
Frank §8. Cleckler 
O. A. Boatright 
Mitzi H. Clem 
Kenneth F. Neighbours 


Okemah, Oklahoma 
Perry, Oklahoma 

Ponea City, Oklahoma 
Pryor, Oklahoma 

Sand Springs, Oklahoma 
Seminole, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


” ” 


” ” 


Waurika, Oklahoma 
Taloga, Oklahoma 
Paris, France 

New Orleans, La. 
Morristown, Tennessee 
Mount Belvieu, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested in 
the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, May 
26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the promotion 
of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the collection 
and preservation of the State’s historical records, pictures, and 
relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation of all citizens 
of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by the 
Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is distributed 
free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly articles as 
well as those of popular interest, together with book reviews, 
historical notes, etc. Such contributions will be considered 
for publication by the Editor and the Publication Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is open 
to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for college 
and university professors, for those engaged in research in 
Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school history teachers, 
for others interested in the State’s history, and for librarians. 
The annual dues are $3.00 and include a subscription to The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. Life membership may be secured 
upon the payment of $50.00. Regular subscription to The 
Chronicles is $4.00 annually; single copies of the magazine 
(1937 to current number), $1.00 each plus postage. All dues 
and correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Administrative Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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